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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

4 '  Colgate  University "  is  the  name  of  the  institution 
which  from  1 81 8  to  1846  was  known  as  the  Hamilton  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Institution,  and  from  1846  to  1890 
as  Madison  University.  It  is  located  at  Hamilton, 
New  York.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  originally 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  being  the  first  school  established  by 
Baptists  in  America  distinctively  for  ministerial  education. 
The  first  students  came  early  in  the  year  1818,  but  the 
school  was  not  formally  opened  until  May  1st,  1820.  The 
course  of  study  took  form  gradually,  and  not  until  1829 
was  it  regularly  organized  to  cover  four  years.  In  1832  it 
was  extended  to  six  years,  and  in  1834  two  years  more 
were  added.  The  preparation  for  the  ministry  remained 
the  purpose  of  the  Institution  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
in  1839  it  was  opened  to  young  men  who  were  looking 
to  other  professions. 

The  Education  Society  applied  for  a  collegiate  charter  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1843,  tmt.  failed  in  both  instances  be- 
cause the  legislature  did  not  believe  that  from  its  constitu- 
tion it  was  legally  competent  to  hold  and  enjoy  such 
powers.  In  1846  a  third  application  was  successful.  A 
new  corporation  was  formed,  and  full  University  powers 
and  privileges  were  granted.  The  new  body  assumed  the 
name  of  Madison  University  and  undertook  preparatory 
and  collegiate  educational  work,  leaving  the  theological 
department  as  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety. In  1853  the  Grammar  School  was  organized,  under 
the  care  of  the  University  Board,  and  in  1875  this  prepara- 
tory school  received  the  name  of  Colgate  Academy,  and 
entered  its  own  separate  building,  where  it  has  grown  to  be 
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a  strong  and  successful  institution.  In  1886  the  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary  also  entered  a  building  of  its  own, 
known  as  Eaton  Hall,  and  became  possessed  of  a  stronger 
and  more  independent  life. 

There    are  now,  therefore,  three  schools:  the  Academy, 
the    College,     and    the     Theological    Seminary.       While 
all    are    united    under    a    general    administration,    each 
has    its    own    organization,    and    each    is    free    to    de-- 
velop    its   own    life  and   adopt   special   aims  of   its   own. 
It    is    intended    that    one    presidency,    as    in    the    past, 
shall    unite    the    three,    without    interfering    with    their 
individuality.      The  purpose  of  the  founders  to  train  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry   has  never  been   neglected 
by  their  successors,  and  the  presence  of  a  theological  sem- 
inary and  of  a  large  number  of  ministerial   students  in  all 
the  under-graduate  departments  can  not  fail  to  give  quality 
to  the  life  of  the  place.      The  students  of  the  college  have 
in    view    a   great  variety   of    callings,  and  its  alumni  are 
found  in  all  walks  of  life.      Effort  is  constantly  directed  to 
the  broadening  and  diversifying  of  the  courses  of  study,  in 
order  that  all  students  may  find  here  what  they  need.      The 
face  of  the  University    is  turned   forward,  and  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  the  receiving  of  the  new  name  is 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  progress.      The 
name,   "  Colgate  University,"  though  not  received- till  after 
the  death  of  President  Dodge,  is  really  his  last  gift.      The 
change  was  approved  by  the  Regents  of  the   University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  March  13th,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  April  22d,  1890. 


NOTE. 

For  a  catalogue  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  address 
Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

For  a  catalogue  of  Colgate  Academy,  address,  Principal  John 
Greene,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  N.  Y. 


CORPORATION 


CORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSTIY 

JAMES  B.  COLGATE,  President,  New  York. 
*ALVAH  PIERCE,  Hamilton. 
DAVID  A.  MUNRO,  Camillus. 
tHon.  ALBERT  R.  FOX,  Sand  Lake. 
SAMUEL  COLGATE,  New  York. 
Prof.  P.  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 
Rev.  EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
HOSMER  H.  KEITH,  Esq.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Prof.  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 
JOHN  C.  HOYT,  Esq.,  Utica. 
LEONARD  W.  CRONKHITE,  Sandy  Hill. 
EDWARD  AUSTEN,  Glencoe,  Md. 
.  ISAAC  JOHNSON,  Yonkers. 
RUSSEL  WHEELER,  Utica. 
THOMSON  KINGSFORD,  Oswego. 
ISAAC  E.  GATES,  Orange,  N.  J. 
LEWIS  E.  GURLEY,  Troy. 
FRANCIS  T.  PIERCE,  Hamilton. 
DANIEL  W.  SKINNER,  Hamilton. 
GEORGE  A.  WOOLVERTON,  Albany. 
JOHN  THORN,  Utica. 

JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  Esq.  ,  Secretary,  New  York. 
GEORGE  L.  STEDMAN,  Esq.,  Albany. 
Rev.  HENRY  M.  SANDERS,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
GARDNER  COLBY,  Orange,  N.  J. 
JOHN  J.  JONES,  Orange,  N.  J. 
GEORGE  W.  STEDMAN,  Esq.,  Albany. 


•Deceased  December  26,  1891. 
tDeceased  May  29,  1892. 
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Officers  of  the  University  Corporation 

JAMES  B.  COLGATE,  President. 
JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  R.  ROWLANDS,  Treasurer,  Hamilton. 


Executive  Committee 

Rev.  EDWARD  LATHROP,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
Prof.  ALBERT  S.  BICKMORE,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 
JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  Esq.,  New  York. 


THE  FACULTY 


THE  FACULTY 


PRESIDENT,    AND    BLEECKER     PROFESSOR     OF    INTELLECTUAL 
AND    MORAL     PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILETUS  BENNETT  SPEAR,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR    EMERITUS    OF    HEBREW    AND  LATIN. 

ALEXANDER  McWHORTER  BEEBEE,   D.  D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    LOGIC. 

*LUCIEN  M.  OSBORN,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    PHYSICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

NEWTON  LLOYD  ANDREWS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF   THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,    AND 
DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

JAMES  MORFORD  TAYLOR,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  HALE  MAYNARD,   D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SYLVESTER    BURNHAM,    D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 


*Dcceased,  Oct.  6, 1892. 
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JOSEPH  FRANK  McGREGORY,  A.  M.,  F.  C.  S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CRAWSHAW,  A.  M., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

ROBERT  WEBER  MOORE,   Ph.  B., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

ALBERT  PERRY  BRIGHAM,  A.  M., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR    OF    GEOLOGY  AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

FERDINAND  COURTNEY  FRENCH,  Ph.  D., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

ERNEST  FOX  NICHOLS,  B.  S., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM   SMITH,   A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 

JOHN  BERNARD  EKELEY,  A.  B., 

ASSISTANT  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

GOVE  GRIFFITH  JOHNSON,  A.  B., 

ASSISTANT  IN  ELOCUTION. 

CHARLES  HENRY  ADAMS  WAGER,  A.  B., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  LATIN. 


THE    FACULTY  I  I 

RALPH  WILMER  THOMAS,  A.  M., 

LIBRARIAN  AND  REGISTRAR. 

HERBERT  J.  SMITH,  A.  M., 

ASSISTANT    LIBRARIAN. 

MAY  FRANCES  SMITH, 

CATALOGUER  IN  LIBRARY. 


On  Dec.  8th,  1892,  the  Trustees  created  a  department  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  a  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  On  the  same 
date,  the  following  appointments  were  made,  to  take  effect  Aug.  1st, 
1893  : 

JOHN  GREENE,  Ph.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

RALPH  WILMER  THOMAS,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY. 

CHARLES  HERBERT  THURBER,  A.  M., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PEDAGOGY. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Methods  and  Courses  of   Instruction   in   the  Several 

Departments 

The  organization  of  the  University  has  been  a  gradual 
growth.  Beginning  in  1818  with  one  student  and  one  in- 
structor, the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  steadily 
extended  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  distinctively 
organized  departments  giving  instruction  in  Philosophy, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Social  Science,  Art, 
Language  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences.  The  officer  in  charge  of  each  department  is  alone 
responsible  for  its  aims  and  methods,  and  the  efficiency  of 
its  work,  and  while  holding  certain  definite  and  organic  re- 
lations to  the  whole  body  of  instruction,  is  left  independent 
to  seek  development  in  the  constant  improvement  of 
methods,  the  enlargement  of  scope,  and  the  addition  of 
new  facilities. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  of  the  several  departments,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  each 
course  occupies  one  term. 
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The  Department  of  Latin 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student 
not  only  to  read  Latin  with  ease  and  rapidity  but  to  appre- 
ciate the  Latin  literature  and  to  understand  the  Roman 
life  and  civilization.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course 
attention  is  given  to  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Latin  historians  it  is 
designed  to  show  the  place  of  Rome  in  history  and  her 
contributions  to  the  development  of  civilization.  The  sev- 
eral authors  read  are  considered  with  reference  to  their 
style,  thought,  and  relation  to  their  own  times  and  to  gen- 
eral literature. 

The  relation  of  Latin  to  English  is  also  kept  in  view, 
and  careful  and  idiomatic  translations  are  insisted  upon  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  felicity  and  elegance  of  English  ex- 
pression. 

First  Year 

i.  Cicero.  The  De  Senectute  is  read  and  selections 
from  the  De  Amicitia  or  from  the  Letters.  Latin  syntax 
is  reviewed  and  daily  practice  given  in  pronouncing  Latin 
according  to  the  Roman  method.  Scipio's  Dream  is  read 
at  sight  and  at  hearing.  A  study  is  made  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sources  from  which  his  philoso- 
phy is  derived. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Tacitus.  The  Germania  and  Agricola  are  studied 
and  selections  from  Livy  or  Nepos  read  at  sight.  There 
are  informal  lectures  and  discussions  upon  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tacitus  and  upon  the  history  of  Rome  during 
the  first  century  of  the  empire.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Silver  Age  as  illustrated  in  Tacitus  are  noted. 
A  study  is  made  of  Roman  provincial  government  ;  the 
origin,  characteristics,  and  mode  of  living  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  especially  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  and  of  the 
Celts  in  Britain. 

M.—  W.,  9  A.  M.,   Winter  Term. 
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3.  Horace.  The  first  three  books  of  Odes  are  read. 
Latin  prosody  is  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Horatian  metres.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  historical 
setting  of  the  Odes  and  to  the  geographical,  mythological, 
and  historical  allusions  contained  in  them. 

W.—F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Horace  and  Catullus.  The  Odes  of  Horace  are- 
completed  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  Satires,  Epodes 
and  Epistles.  Selections  are  also  read  from  the  Poems  of 
Catullus.  Lectures  are  given  upon  Roman  history  from 
the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. One  recitation  each  week  is  devoted  to  Wilkins* 
Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 

M.—F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Selections  from  the  Satires 
of  Persius  are  read,  and  those  Satires  of  Juvenal  which 
give  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  social  life  at  Rome.  Lec- 
tures are  given  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  Romans.  The 
aim  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  various  grades  of   Roman  society. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Pliny.  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  are  read.  To  render  the  student  more  familiar 
with  the  epistolary  style,  selections  are  also  made  from  the 
Letters  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Roman  law,  the  organization 
and  method  of  procedure  in  the  law  courts  and  senate. 

M.,  T.,11A.M.,  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Captives  and  Rudens 
of  Plautus  are  studied,  the  Phormio  of  Terence  is  read  at 
sight.  A  study  is  made  of  the  Roman  drama  with  refer- 
ence to  its  method  of  presentation  and  effect  upon  public 
morals.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  forms  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  the  early  Latin  and  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language. 

W.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Roman  Literature.  This  course  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  required  work  in  Roman  Literature  and  to 
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give  any  who  are  preparing  to  teach  an  opportunity  for  a 

wider  acquaintance  with  the   Latin  authors.      Cruttwell's 

Roman  Literature  and  Sellar's  Roman  Poets  are  carefully 

read.      Sight  and  required  translations  are  made  from  the 

principal   authors   with  whom  the   student  is   not  already 

familiar. 

Th.,  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Allen's  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  spelling,  sound,  and  in- 
flexion of  the  early  Latin  are  considered  as  a  basis  for 
studying  the  origin  and  determining  the  formation  of  the 

language. 

Th.,  F.y  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Greek 

The  ends  primarily  sought  are  intellectual  discipline  and 
literary  culture.  The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces 
is  regarded  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  developing  the 
power  of  thought  and  expression  and  as  tending  most  sure- 
ly to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  discriminating  literary 
sense.  Greek  literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the 
peculiar  genius  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  people,  who  made 
important  and  permanent  contributions  to  human  civiliza- 
tion. The  critical  study  of  their  language  is  deemed  valu- 
able, not  only  for  mental  training,  but  as  leading  up, 
through  a  knowledge  of  their  literature  and  their  life,  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  of  ancient  Greece 
to  the  world. 

There  are  six  prescribed  courses  of  instruction  given  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Three  elective  courses 
are  open  either  to  Juniors  or  to  Seniors,  and  as  the  sub- 
jects offered  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  successive  years, 
the  study  of  Greek  may  be  pursued,  if  desired,  in  every 
college  term.  The  seminary  method  will  be  employed  in 
elective  courses,  whenever  it  is  most  advantageous.  Lec- 
tures upon  Greek  art  are  offered  to  Seniors. 

First  Year 

1.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  Odyssey  is  taken  up, 
or  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  place  of  the  Homeric  Poems  in  literature,  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  heroic  age,  and  to  certain    phases  of 
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Greek  mythology.  The  work  in  Homer  is  followed  by  se- 
lections from  the  Lyric  Poets,  regarded  as  marking  a  tran- 
sitional stage  in  the  development  of  the  language,  and  as 
illustrating  the  beginnings  of  a  more  subjective,  reflective 
tendency  in  the  Greek  mind. 

M.—  W.,  10  A.  If.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Portions  of  these 
authors  are  read,  with  notice  in  the  former  of  peculiarities 
of  dialect,  and  in  the  latter  of  distinguishing  features  of 
style,  while  the  mode  of  historical  treatment  in  each  is  es- 
pecially considered.  Occasion  is  taken  to  give  to  the  class 
as  clear  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
more  extended  study. 

M.—W.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Socrates  and  His  Age.  The  reading  of  Plato's 
Apology  of  Socrates,  or  parts  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
serves  for  the  study  of  Greek  Life  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  of  the  great  personality  that  was  so  prom- 
inent a  figure  of  the  period.  Regard  is  had  both  to  the 
varied  elements  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
ethical  side  of  Socrates'  teachings. 

M. — W..  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  The  Orators.  Demosthenes  is  studied,  either  in 
his  Oration  on  the  Crown,  or  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philip- 
pics. Attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  of  oratory  illus- 
trated, to  the  governmental  and  social  conditions  favorable 
to  eloquence,  and  to  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the  leading 
orators.  Illustrative  passages  from  various  orators  will  be 
given  by  the  Professor,  or  will  be  assigned  for  special  read- 
ings. Methods  of  legal  procedure  are  considered,  the  di- 
verse political  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  their  later  history. 

M.—W.,  9  A  M ,  Fall  Term. 

5.  The  Tragedians.  Selected  tragedies  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  read,  and  prelections  from 
other  plays  are  given,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  ac- 
quaintance as  possible  with  the  Greek  tragedians.  The 
class  prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek   drama,  and  upon  Greek  literature  in    general.      In 
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these  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  class-room,   the 

principal  Greek  authors  are  treated.     In  the  reading  of  the 

dramatists  the  style  and  ethical  spirit  of  each  is  especially 

considered. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

6.  Comedy.  Aristophanes'  ' '  Clouds  "  is  taken  up,  not 
simply  to  enlarge  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
stage,  but  to  afford  a  fuller  comprehension  of  those  com- 
plex intellectual  and  moral  movements  of  the  times  which 
are  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  In  this  course, 
as  in  that  devoted  to  tragedy,  comparisons- will  be  indi- 
cated with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  modern  world. 
Readings  from  Lucian  may  accompany^  or  ^be  substituted 
for  the  work  in  Aristophanes. 

M. — W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  study  of  this  late,  but 
important  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pursued  by  read- 
ing in  alternate  years  selections  from  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, and  selections  from  the  Septuagint.  These  will  be 
treated  on  the  linguistic  side.  Opportunity  for  direct  ac- 
quaintance with  the  former  is  deemed  important  for  every 
student  of  Greek,  while  the  latter  will  be  of  service  to  any 
who  contemplate  theological  study. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  study  of  these  authors 
in  the  original  will  be  pursued  in  alternate  years.  In 
Plato  the  Phsedo  will  be  read,  or  selections  from  his  Re- 
public ;  in  Aristotle,  portions  of  his  Ethics.  Regard  will 
be  had  to  the  literary  quality  of  these  writers,  but  attention 
will  chiefly  be  given  to  the  subject-matter,  with  a  view  to 
preparing  the  student  to  investigate  the  general  course  of 
philosophic  thought  among  the  Greeks. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  English,  and  will  be  offered  to  all  Juniors. 
The  aim  will  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry among  the  Greeks  from  Thales  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  to  estimate  its  significance,  and  to  show  its 
bearing  upon  modern  thought.  A  brief  manual  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.      There  will  also  be  lectures 
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by  the  professor,  and  essays  will  be  prepared  by  the  class. 
The  seminary  method  will  be  used  in  part,  and  the  students 
will  have  access  to  the  best  translations,  as  well  as  to 
various  historical  and  critical  treatises. 

W.—F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

10.  Modern  Greek.  At -the  convenience  of  the  of- 
ficer, opportunity  is  offered  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  for 
some  acquaintance  with  modern  Greek. 

Time  of  the  exercise  to  be  arranged  on  the  organization 
of  the  class. 


The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 

Course  I  is  offered  to  students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  □  Courses  7  and  1 3  may  be  taken  by  students  in 
the  Senior  year.  Courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  11  are 
open  only  to  students  who  have  already  taken  course  I. 
Courses  5,  9  and  12  can  be  elected  only  by  students  who 
have  already  studied  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Third  or  Fourth  Year 

1.  Hebrew,  (a)  Orthography,  Morphology  and  Ele- 
ments of  Syntax  (Harper);  {b)  Translation  and 
study  of  Genesis;  (c)  Sight-reading  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy. 

T.—F.,  9  A.  M.,  Three  Terms. 

Courses  in  1892=1893 

-  ]  (The  figures  within  the  marks  of  parenthesis  denote  the 
number  of  hours  per  week ;  the  hours  are  fixed  from  term 
to  term  and  announced  in  the  printed  schedules  of  the 
Seminary. ) 

2.  Hebrew:  Jeremiah  (2)  Fall  Term;  Chronicles  (2) 
SpringnTerm. 

3.  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  :  Ecclesiastes  (2)  Win- 
ter Term. 

4.  Arabic  :  (a)  Grammar  (Lansing);  (b)  Arabic  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (2)  Fall  Term. 

5.  Arabic?  (advanced):  (a)  Syntax,  (Lansing  and 
Caspari);  (b)  the  Quran  (2)  Winter  Term. 
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6.  Palestinian  Aramaic  :  (a)  Grammar,  (Brown  and 
Kautzsch);  (b)  Bible  and  Targums  (2)  Spring 
Term. 

7.  Documentary  History  of  the  Relations  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine   (2)  Winter  Term. 

Courses  in  1893=1894 

8.  .  Hebrew: — (a)  Prosody,  (Harper,  Kautzsch,  Wickes); 

(J?)   Interpretation   of    Job   (2)   Fall  Term;    Ezekiel 
(2)  Winter  Term;  Zechariah  (2)  Spring  Term. 

9.  Ethiopic: — (a)  Grammar,  (Praetorius  and  Dill- 
mann),  (b)  Ascensio   Isaiae  (2)  Fall  Term. 

10.  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac): — (a)  Grammar,  (Nes- 
tle and  Noldeke);  (b)  Peshitta;  (c)  Specilegium 
Syriacum  (2)  Winter  Term. 

11.  Assyrian: — {a)  Grammar,  (Lyon  and  Delitzsch;) 
(J?)  Transliterated  Texts;  (c)  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (2)  Spring  Term. 

12.  Comparative  Semitic  Philology: — (a)  General 
Semitic  Grammar,  (Wright  and  Noldeke) ;  (J?)  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Samaritan, 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Texts  of  Gen.  i-iv  (2)  Spring 
Term. 

13.  Documentary  History  of  Arabia  (2)  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  English 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  as  will  give  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
study  of  individual  authors  and  works  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions; second,  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  great  lit- 
erary periods  and  with  the  most  prominent  authors  in  each; 
third,  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  literary  criticism 
and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms  of  literary 
art;  fourth,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  English  language.  These  objects  are  sought, 
not  merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  de- 
veloping a  broad  culture  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a 
great  literature.      It  is  intended,    by   the  general  arrange- 
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ment  of  courses  and  by  the  plan  of  work  in  each,  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  historical  and  critical  methods 
of  literary  study. 

First  Year 

The  History  of  English  Literature.  This  course 
presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  Standard  works  upon 
the  subject  are  carefully  read,  and  are  supplemented  in  the 
class  room  by  discussions,  readings,  and  written  reviews. 
The  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  evolve  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite historical  outline,  to  present  the  various  facts  in  their 
true  proportion,  and  to  leave  so  far  as  possible  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  leading  authors  and  their  work.  This  course 
extends  through  the  whole  year,  and  courses  of  reading 
will  be  suggested  each  term  illustrative  of  the  literary 
periods  under  consideration. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Fall  Term  ;    10  A.  M.,  Winter   Term  ;    9  A.  M., 

Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  The  grammar 
of  the  language  is  carefully  studied;  and  special  attention 
is  given  to  acquiring  facility  in  the  reading  of  ordinary  An- 
glo-Saxon prose.  Selections  are  read  from  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Chronicle,  Alfred,  .ZElfric,  Wulfstan,  and  others.  The 
relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English  is  constantly 
emphasized;  and  the  basis  is  laid  for  a  proper  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  English  language. 

Th.  and  F,  11  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Anglo-Saxon.  Poetry.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  classical  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  read,  not  only  for 
their  linguistic  interest,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  An  outline  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  is  given;  and  the  beginnings  of 
modern  English  literature  are  traced.  As  a  rule,  "Beo- 
wulf" will  be  read  in  alternate  years  with  Csedmon's  "Exo- 
dus "  and  ' '  Daniel "  and  Cynewulfs   ' '  Elene. " 

M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Early  and  Middle  English.  From  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  age  of  Chaucer.  The  language  is  traced 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  development  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  modern  English;  and  observation  is  made  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  literature  during   these  centu- 
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ries  of  transition.      Representative  selections  are   read  in 
chronological    order.      Special    attention  is    given    to  the 
English  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries. 
M.  and  7\,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  2,  3,  and  4  are  continuous,  and  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  English  tongue  as  will  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  studies  independently  of  the  instructor. 

5.  Elizabethan  Poetry.  The  purely  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  age  is  studied  through  the  masterpieces  of  rep- 
resentative poets,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  chief 
works  of  Spenser  and  Milton  and  to  the  Sonnets  of  Shakes- 
pere.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  critical  essays,  and  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
course  of  poetical,  historical,  and  critical  reading.  This 
first  course  in  the  study  of  poetry  is  made  the  basis  for  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  poetic  art. 

M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

6.  Elizabethan  Drama.  An  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  rise,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the 
English  drama  in  the  time  of  Shakespere.  The  various 
stages  of  its  growth  are  carefully  noted  ;  and  critical  study 
is  made  of  representative  works  from  leading  dramatists. 
One  leading  play  of  Shakespere  is  carefully  examined  by 
means  of  lectures.  Other  plays  are  then  studied  by  the 
class  according  to  the  methods  thus  illustrated,  the  several 
elements  of  each  play  being  treated  by  means  of  class-room 
discussions  and  critical  essays  upon  various  topics.  Effort 
is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  plays  studied, 
and  to  arrive  through  them  at  a  better  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
pere's  dramatic  art  and  of  the  principles  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism. It  is  hoped  that  Courses  5  and  6  will  lay  the  basis 
for  a  true  historical   estimate  of   Shakespere's   work   and 

genius. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

7.  English  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A 
study  of  English  poetry  from  Dryden  to  Burns.  Repre- 
sentative poems  are  carefully  studied ;  the  masterpieces  of 
the  most  prominent  poets  are  discussed  in  critical  essays; 
and  the  development  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  through  its 
various  phases  is  investigated  by  means  of  collateral  read- 
ing.     The  general  method  -is  similar  to  that  followed  in 

B 
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Course  5  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  is 
assumed,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  investigation 
of  individual  characteristics. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

8.  English  Romantic  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  master- 
pieces of  these  poets  are  studied,  by  means  of  discussions, 
reports,  and  critical  essays  ;  individual  characteristics  are 
noted ;  the  marked  changes  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
poetry  are  investigated ;  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  re- 
lation of  these  changes  to  the  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual movements  of  the  age.  The  general  method  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  Course  7,  except  that  the  student  is 
here  encouraged  to  a  freer  and  more  independent  study  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  literature. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

9.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  and  their  contemporaries.  Poetical 
masterpieces  are  critically  studied,  as  in  previous  courses  ; 
and  the  leading  poets  are  especially  considered  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  age.  The  method 
and  purpose  of  the  course  are  similar  to  those  of  Course  8. 
Free   discussion    of   the   questions    involved    is   especially 

urged. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

10.  American  Literature.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
literary  principles  determined  in  previous  courses,  a  study 
is  here  made  of  the  general  development  of  American  liter- 
ature, of  the  characteristics  of  its  various  forms  and  classes, 
and  of  the  representative  works  of  leading  authors  in  its 
various  departments.  Selected  masterpieces  are  treated 
by  means  of  essays  ;  and  authors,  works,  and  literary  prin- 
ciples are  freely  discussed.  An  historical  outline  of  Ameri- 
can literature  is  given. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

11.      English  Prose.     An  historical   and  critical  study 
of  representative  prose  writers,  not  including  the  novelists. 
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The   historical   development   of   English   prose   is    rapidly 
traced  by  a  study  of  typical  specimens.      Critical  essays  on 
selected  prose  masterpieces  are   supplemented  by  discus- 
sions concerning  authors,  works,  and  literary  principles. 
M.—W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  lerm. 

12.  English  Fiction.  The  rise,  development,  and 
characteristics  of  the  English  novel.  Works  of  representa- 
tive novelists  are  read,  special  attention  being  given  to  lead- 
ing novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
Certain  selected  novels  are  treated  by  means  of  class  essays. 
Special  attention  is  given,  by  means  of  lectures  and  general 
discussions,  to  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  fiction  and  of 
the  principles  of  criticism  involved. 

M.—  W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  i  must  precede  the  other  courses.  Courses  2,  3, 
and  4,  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named.  Course  5  must 
precede  Courses  7,  8,  and  9 ;  and  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  elective  literary  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  1 1  and  1 2  will  be  given  in  alternate  years 
with  Courses  8  and  9  respectively. 


The  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  :  First,  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  technical  knowledge  of  the  more  important  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  sufficient  to  read  their  literatures 
with  understanding,  ease  and  enjoyment,  without  transla- 
tion, and  to  translate  ordinary  English  prose  into  idiomatic 
German  or  French  ;  Second,  to  present  to  the  student  a 
general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  language  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs  ;  Third, 
by  occasional  lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  to 
give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  life, 
of  the  people  whose  language  is  studied. 

First  Year 

1.  French.  Special  practice  in  pronunciation  and  in 
memorizing  short  selections.  Systematic  drill  in  Grammar, 
with  special  reference  to  syntax,  rapid  reading  of  selections 
from  Souvestre,  Merimee,  Augier,  and  Labiche.     For  more 
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advanced  work,  Corneille's   "Le  Cid"  and  "Le  Menteur," 
and  Racine's  "Les  Plaideurs." 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  de- 
signed not  simply  as  a  foundation  in  acquiring  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  but  also  as  an  intro- 
duction to  classic  French  literature.  Accordingly  during 
the  third  term  of  the  year  occasional  lectures  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

M.  and  T,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Th.  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  German.  Elementary  course.  Grammar  (Whit- 
ney's Brief).  Practice  in  pronunciation  and  in  memoriz- 
ing short  selections,  systematic  drill  in  grammar,  with 
special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of  modern 
works  of  fiction  and  history,  including  selections  from 
Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Freitag.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  given  to  German  composition  and  to  rapid  and 
extended  reading  from  such  works  as  Schiller's  "Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke,"  Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  (il- 
lustrated by  stereopticon  views)  and  Heine's    ' '  Die   Harz- 

reise." 

W.,  2:30  P.  M.;  Th.  and  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.  and  T.,  11  A.  M.;  W.  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
W. — F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

3.  French.  Moliere  ;  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules," 
"Le  Tartuffe,"  "Le  Misanthrope."  Lectures  on  the  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Essays  by  class  on 
topics  relating  to  literary,  social,  and  intellectual,  life  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

4.  French.  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lectures.  Selections  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beau- 
marchais  and  Le  Sage.  Besides  the  works  read  in  the 
class,  selections  will  be  assigned  for  private  reading  upon 
which  an  examination  will  be  held. 

T.  and  W.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

5.  French.  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures.       Selections    from     Lamartine,     Victor    Hugo, 
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Sainte-Beuve  and  Chateaubriand.      Selections  assigned  to 
eaeh  member  of  the  class  for  reading  outside  of  the  class- 
room, upon  which  an  examination  will  be  required. 
Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  German.  Lessing:  '  'Minna  von  Barnhelm," 
1  'Emilia  Galotti,"  and  prose  selections.  Lectures  on  Les- 
sing's  work  and  influence  in  the  regeneration  of  German 
literature.  Introduction  to  classic  German  literature. 
Especial  attention  given  to  the  drama. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

7.  German.  Schiller  :  "Maria  Stuart,"  "Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,"  "Wilhelm  Tell."  Lectures,  accompanied 
by  an  extensive  collection  of  stereopticon  views,  on  the 
important  works  of  Schiller  and  on  the  classic  German  lit- 
erature of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Es- 
says by  the  class  on  topics  connected  with  the  reading. 

M.—  W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  German.  Goethe:  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen "  or 
' '  Egmont, "  '  *  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris, "  and  ' 4  Torquato  Tasso  " 
(Thomas).  The  Life  of  Goethe  in  connection  with  selec- 
tions from  ' '  Dichtung  and  Wahrheit. "  Lectures  on  Goethe's 
Work  and  Influence. 

M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

9.  German.  Goethe's  ' '  Faust. "  Essays  on  literary 
and  philosophical  subjects  suggested  by  the  reading. 
Lectures  on  Faust,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  series  of 
stereopticon  illustrations. 

M.,  9  A.  M.;  Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

10.  German.  Lyric  poetry.  Outline  of  German  lit- 
erature from  the  earliest  times  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lectures,  accompanied  by  stereopticon  illustrations. 

W.,  10  A.  M.;  Th.  and  F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

11.  Italian.  Elementary  course.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading.  The  time  will 
therefore  be  devoted  largely  to  drill  in  the  grammar  and  to 
rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Farina,  de  Amicis,  dall' 
Ongaro  and  Manzoni.  The  student's  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  French  will  be  put  to  constant  use.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  professor  in  charge. 
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12.  Italian.  Tasso:  ' '  Gerusalemme  Liberata ;" 
Dante:  "  L'Inferno;"  an  outline  of  Italian  literature,  with 
lectures  and  essays.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge.  Courses  1 1  and  1 2  will  not  be  offered  in 
1893-94. 


The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 

In  this  department,  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  made 
the  subjects  of  literary  study  and  criticism.  The  Bible  is 
considered  simply  as  a  collection  of  books,  forming  a 
unique  national  literature  which  was  a  natural  product  of 
a  peculiar  national  life,  and  was  intended  by  its  authors  to 
be  a  help  towards  the  securing  of  a  national  destiny  in 
which  they  believed  and  for  which  they  hoped.  The  work 
of  this  department  is  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Analytical  Studies:  A  careful  literary  analysis 
of  specimen  books,  including  all  kinds  of  the  literature,  is 
made.  The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  in  regard  to  both 
substance  and  form. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

2.  Inductive  and  Comparative  Studies:  (i)  By 
careful  observation,  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  as- 
certained. Then,  by  inductions  based  upon  these  ascer- 
tained characteristics,  the  authors  and  the  dates  of  the  Bib- 
lical books  are  determined,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  (2) 
The  agreements  and  differences  of  the  various  kinds  of  the 
Biblical  literature,  both  in  contents  and  characteristics, 
when  compared  with  like  kinds  in  other  great  literatures, 
are  discovered;  and  the  relative  value  of  the  Biblical  liter- 
ature, in  comparison  with  these  other  literatures,  is  deter- 
mined. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  aid  the  student  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  correct  and  forcible  English  style,  to  de- 
velop his  powers  of   literary  expression,  and   to   cultivate 
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proficiency  in  public  address.  The  following  courses  ex- 
tend over  the  four  undergraduate  years  of  the  University, 
forming  a  complete  and  extended  series,  and  are  designed 
to  afford  any  diligent  student  ample  preparation  for  public 
life. 

First  Year 

i.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subject  of  style  in 
Genung's  ' '  Practical  Rhetoric. "  The  various  principles 
involved  are  illustrated  by  a  study  of  selections  from 
Genung's  "Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis."  The 
formal  work  in  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  class- 
room discussions,  criticism  of  essays,  reference  to  Richard 
Grant  White's  "Words  and  Their  Uses,"  Trench  "On  the 
Study  of  Words,"  etc. 

Th.  and  F.,10  A.  if.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  general  processes  of  in- 
vention and  of  the  several  kinds  of  composition  in  Genung's 
"Practical  Rhetoric."  Illustration  of  principles  by  a 
study  of  selections  from  Genung's  "Rhetorical  Analysis." 
In  addition  to  the  formal  work  in  the  text-books,  each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  present  themes,  plans, 
and  exercises  in  the  various  kinds  of  composition  ;  and 
these  are  freely  criticised  before  the  class. 

Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term;  10  A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

First  and  Second  Years 

3.  Oratory.  The  formal  study  of  the  principles  of 
Elocution  is  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  year, 
with  one  exercise  a  week.  The  text-book  used  is  Russell's 
"  Vocal  Culture."  In  addition  to  the  above,  weekly  exer- 
cises in  declamation  are  continued  through  two  whole 
years  ;  and  students  receive  private  drill  in  preparation  for 
each  public  appearance. 

Th  ,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term;   2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of 

Freshman  Year. 
F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  throughout  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Third  Year 

4.  Oratory.  Exercises  in  the  composition  and  deliv- 
ery of  orations  are  continued  throughout  the  Junior  year. 
Each  production  is  read  and  criticised  with  the  author  by 
special  appointment.  A  subsequent  public  appearance  is 
required. 
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Fourth  Year 

5.  Oratory.  A  course  in  forensics  is  offered  as  an 
elective  two  hour  course  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  preceding  courses  and  who  desire  drill  in  extem- 
poraneous speaking. 

W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Mathematics 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or 
elective  studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate 
course.  The  work  is  conducted  by  aid  of  text-books  with 
lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate 
and  precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent and  logical  thinking  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods 
and  principles  of  each  subject. 

First  Year 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  Spherical;  Exercises  in 
Geometrical  Invention  and  Applications  ;  Theory  of  Limits. 

M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Algebra.  Differentiation  of  Algebraic,  Logarith- 
mic, and  Exponential  Functions  ;  Development  of  Func- 
tions in  Series  ;  Convergency  and  Summation  of  Series  ; 
Theory  and  Computation  of  Logarithms  ;  Permutations, 
Combinations,  and  Probability  ;  Theory  of  Equations. 

M.—F.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  The  Theory 
of  the  Trigonometric  Functions  and  its  application  to  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles  and  to  surveying. 

M. — F.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Napier's  Rules  and 
Analogies  ;  Gauss's  Equations,  and  their  application  to  the 
solution  of  spherical  triangles. 

M.—W.,  11  A.  31.,  Fall  Term,  Five  Weeks. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  Straight  Line,  the 
Conic  Sections,  the  General  Equation  of  the   Second   De- 
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gree,  and  Higher  Plane   Curves,  in   Plane  Geometry  ;   and 

the  Point,  the   Straight  Line,  the   Plane,  and   Surfaces  of 

Revolution,  in  Solid  Geometry. 

M.—  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term,,  Nine  Weeks,  and  M.—W.  10  A.  3f„  Winter 

Term. 

6.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  Practical  Applica- 
tions ;  Direct  Integration  and  its  Application  to  the  Deter- 
mination of  Areas  and  Volumes,  and  the  Rectification  of 
Curves  ;  Successive  Differentiation  ;  Evaluation  of  Inde- 
terminate forms  ;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series  ;  Max- 
ima and  Minima. 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  student  who  has 
taken  the  first  five  courses.  While  designed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  courses  in  this  subject,  it  is 
adapted  to  those  also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  Calculus. 
M.—W.,9A.M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

7.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  6,  and  em- 
braces the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus,  except 
the  chapter  on  the  Method  of  Infinitesimals. 

M.—  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  Course  7,  and  em- 
braces the  Infinitesimal  Method  and  Applications,  also  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Calculus.  Books  of  refer- 
ence: the  Treatises  of  Williamson,  Duhamel,  Price  and 
Bertrand,  Bledsoe's  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  and  Ball's 
History  of  Mathematics. 

W.—F.,  9  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

9.  Determinants.      Muir's  Determinants. 

M. —  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Fourth  Year 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Burnside  and  Panton's 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Th.  and  F.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

11.  Quaternions.  Hardy's  Quaternions.  Books  of  ref- 
erence: the  Treatises  of  Tait,    and  Kelland  and  Tait. 

Th.  and  F.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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The  Department  of   Physics   and  Astronomy 

First  Year 

Course  i.  Mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year.  Course  I  is  given  in  recitations  from  text 
books,  lectures,  experimental  demonstration  of  im- 
portant principles  and  written  reviews.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  students  a  clear  notion  of  the 
scientific  method  of  study,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  phenomena 
in  the  physical  universe. 

W.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
M.—W.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
M. —  W.,  11  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

Course  2.      General    astronomy   taught    by   text-book 
recitations,  lectures,  and  written  reviews. 
M.—F.,  9  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  3.  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours  a  week,  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Terms. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  in- 
sight into  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  making 
physical  measurements  and  includes  quantitative 
experiments  performed  by  the  student  in  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Course  1 ,  phys- 
ics, necessarily  precedes  this  course  and  students 
are  strongly  advised  to  prepare  themselves  in  ana- 
lytic geometry  and  the  calculus  before  taking  up 
the  laboratory  work. 

M.  and  T.,  10  A.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 


The    Department    of    Geology    and    Natural 

History 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects,  as  a  scheme  of  general 
education  requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  geological 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of  continuous 
work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  geology  or  pursue  it 
as  a  profession.      To  arouse  interest  in  nature,  to  teach  the 
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art  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation,  and  skill  in  reason- 
ing from  cause  to  effect  and  effect  to  cause,  are  held  to  be 
equally  important  to  the  general  and  the  special  student  of 
natural  science.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures. 
Text  books  for  supplementary  reading  are  required,  with 
oral  and  written  reviews.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  subjects,  and  habits  of  independent  inves- 
tigation are  fostered.  The  significant  questions  which 
subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the  present  time  will 
receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable.  Hours  for  lab- 
oratory and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  organization 
of  classes. 


GEOLOGY 

First  Year 

i.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the 
applications  of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The 
relations  of  our  planet  to  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effects  of  water  in  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  chan- 
nels, and  glaciers,  form  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course. 
The  igneous  forces  are  then  studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  mountain  making,  and  the  development  of 
continents.  Several  lectures  are  given  on  the  geological 
work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals  particularly  with  the 
development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution  of  scenery 
and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course  of 
human  history.  Four  half-day  excursions  are  made,  for 
the  study  of  the  surface  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  larger  manuals  of  Dana  or  Le  Conte  are  required 
in  this  and  subsequent  geological  courses. 
Wed.—F.,  11  A.M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.       LlTHOLOGICAL    AND     STRUCTURAL     GEOLOGY.        This 

course  begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  rocks.  The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural 
forms,  such  as  stratified,  tilted,  faulted  and  folded  rocks, 
dikes,  lava  sheets,  mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the 
earth,  the  structure  and  topography  of  continents  and 
mountains  as  determined  by  upheaval  and  general  ero- 
sion. 

Tu.,  Wed.,  2:30  P.  M.t  Winter  Term. 
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3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course  with 
special  reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time. 
Among  the  special  topics  are,  the  climate,  geography, 
plants,  and  animals,  of  the  various  periods;  economical 
products  important  in  special  formations,  as  fuels,  pig- 
ments, ores,  mineral  waters,  salt,  pottery  clays,  and  build- 
ing materials;  geological  time;  the  last  glacial  period;  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  and  the  history  of  geological  science.  The 
course  requires  four  field  excursions,  the  accessible  locali- 
ties affording  the  best  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study 
of  historical  geology. 

W.,  10  A.  M.,  Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

4.  Palaeontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their 
manner  of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record, 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  ap- 
pearance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  an- 
cestry of  existing  forms  are  treated,  with  a  critical  study 
of  evolution.  The  history  and  present  state  of  opinion, 
and  the  factors  of  evolution  are  made  themes  for  careful 
discussion.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  each  week. 
Courses  (3)  and  (7)  are  required  in  preparation.  Three 
hour  course. 

Tu.,  Wed.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

5.  Advanced  Palaeontology.  A  course  in  research, 
upon  some  group  of  fossil  forms,  with  library  and  labora- 
tory work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis :  may  be  taken 
as  a  three  or  five  hour  course,  with  laboratory  work  four 
or  seven  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

6.  Advanced  Historical  Geology.  The  special  study 
of  some  Paleozoic  horizon  near  Hamilton.  This  is  mainly 
a  course  in  field  work,  with  attention  to  stratigraphy, 
geographic  distribution,  and  characteristic  fossils.  To 
those  who  prefer,  problems  in  the  glacial  geology  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  may  be  assigned.  The  course  will  include 
instruction  in  the  history  and  methods  of  geological  sur- 
veying :   may  be  taken  for  three  or  five  hours. 

Spring  Term. 
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7.  Zoology.  This  course  deals  with  elementary  biol- 
ogy, the  principles  of  classification,  and  the  general  mor- 
phology of  the  principal  groups  of  animals.  The  inver- 
tebrates will  receive  chief  attention,  with  concluding  lec- 
tures on  the  vertebrates.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
such  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  all  edu- 
cated persons  should  have.  Laboratory  work,  two  hours  a 
week.  Packard's  Zoology  required  for  reference.  Junior 
elective,  three  hour  course. 

Th.,  and  F.,  10  A.M.,  Winter  Term. 

8.  Botany.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  like  that  of  (7). 
The  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  their  distribution 
and  economic  uses  are  treated,  with  attention  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  flowering  plants.  Laboratory,  two  hours 
a  week.  Gray's  Structural  Botany  and  Manual  are  required. 
Junior  elective,  three  hour  course. 

M.  and  T.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  scientific  study,  and  especially, 
to  give  the  student  thorough  training  in  habits  of  accuracy 
and  observation.  The  work  of  Course  1  is  conducted  in 
the  class  room  by  means  of  a  text  book  with  experimental 
lectures.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  study  of  analytical  chemistry. 

First  Year 

1 .  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  ex- 
tending through  the  non-metallic  elements.  There  are 
daily  recitations  from  a  text  book,  and  frequent  experi- 
mental lectures. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  college,  and  for 
entrance  to  Courses  IV  and  V. 

M.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Second  Year 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  including  the  determination  of  simple  inorganic 
substances.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  is  supplemented 
by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  metallic  elements. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
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3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Course 
2  including  the  various  methods  employed  for  the  qualita- 
tive separation  of  the  metals.  A  supplementary  course  of 
lectures  on  some  of  the  more  important  chemical  theories 
and  molecular  forces  will  be  given. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  This  in- 
cludes the  study  of  some  of  the  rarer  elements  and  of  the 
qualitative  determination  of  minerals,  together  with  a  short 
course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:50  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Third  Year 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  Quantitative 
Analysis  occupying  two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quan- 
titative determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements, 
and  to  this  end  the  different  methods,  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic,  are  employed. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

6.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  This  follows 
the  general  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  and  includes 
the  analysis  of  minerals  and  some  of  the  simpler  courses 
in  Technical  Analysis.  The  exhaustive  study  of  these 
subjects  is  not  attempted,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  work  in  each. 

M.  --F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

7.  Mineralogy.  This  is  offered  to  any  student  in  the 
Senior  class,  who  has  pursued  or  is  pursuing  a  course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  work  is  conducted  by 
means  of  lectures,  with  occasional  examinations  upon 
the  same.  The  first  part  of  the  term  is  devoted  to  crys- 
tallography, and  the  remainder  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  and  their  determina- 
tion. 

M.—W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

8.  Mineralogy.  To  those  wishing  to  continue  the  pre- 
ceding course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30—3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 
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Fourth  Year 


9.  Special  Analytical  Chemistry.  For  students  in 
Courses  4  and  5,  and  for  special  students.  This  follows 
Course  6  in  Analytical  Chemistry  and  is  intended  for  the 
more  exhaustive  study  of  the  work  there  offered,  as  well  as 
to  teach  methods  of  original  work. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through 
two  terms.  The  different  methods  of  ultimate  organic 
analysis  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  building  up 
compounds  synthetically.  Subsequently,  original  work  in 
the  formation  and  investigation  of  compounds  may  be  un- 
dertaken. 

M.—F.,  3:30—5:30  P.  M ,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Each  of  the  above  laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent 
of  a  five  hour  a  week  elective  study,  each  student  being 
required  to  work  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 


The  Department  of  History 

In  the  department  of  History  the  following  courses  will 
be  offered: 

First  Year 

Course  I.     A  study  of  prehistoric   man  and  the  earliest 
institutions. 

M.—W.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course    II.        Political    and    Institutional    History   of 
Greece. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  III.      Political    and    Institutional     History     of 
Rome. 

M.—F.,  1:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  IV.      Mediaeval  History,  from    Constantine    to 
the  Reformation. 

M. — W.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term, 

Course  V.      Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 
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Second  Year 

Course  VI.      Period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
M.—W.,  11  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  VII.      English  Constitutional  Law. 
Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

Course  VIII.      The  French  Revolution. 

M.—F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

Course  IX.     American  History,  Colonial  Period,  and  War 
of  Independence. 

M.—W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Course  X.      Nineteenth  Century,  and  Current  Events. 
Th.  and  F.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Courses  I — V  are  offered  to  members  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  classes;  courses  VI — X  to  members 
of  the  Senior  class  only.  Courses  IV,  VIII, 
and  IX,  will  be  given  mostly  by  lectures,  with 
frequent  oral  and  written  examinations.  Courses 
V,  VII,  and  X  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
seminary  method.  In  the  remaining  courses  the 
method  employed  will  be  that  of  a  text  book  as  a 
basis,  supplemented  by  lectures.  A  few  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History  and  occasional  lectures 
on  topics  of  current  interest  will  be  given  to  both 
classes  during  the  year. 


The  Department  of  Political  Economy 

i.  Political  Economy.  Daily  recitations  from 
Walker's  Political  Economy,  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
discussions.  The  text  furnishes  to  the  student  a  clear 
statement  of  principles.  Then,  by  questions,  by  drawing 
the  student  into  discussions,  by  encouraging  him  to  ex- 
press his  difficulties  freely,  the  instructor  endeavors  to  fix 
principles,  and  to  direct  attention  to  their  practical  work- 
ing in  concrete  cases. 

W. — F.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 
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2.  Contemporary  Socialism.  The  views  of  the  most 
prominent  living  socialists  are  brought  before  the  class  by 
means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 

M.  and  Tu.,  Spring  Term. 

The  hour  of  exercise  is  determined  after  the  organization 
of  the  Class. 


The  History  of  Art 

In  the  Senior  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the 
student  are  largely  supplemented  with  lectures,  illustrated 
by  a  copious  collection  of  slides  and  photographs.  In 
these  illustrated  lectures  a  Calcium  Light  Stereopticon 
is  employed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  Greek  Architecture.  Its  connection  with 
earlier  styles,  particularly  with  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
are  noted,  and  the  modifications  and  additions  made  by 
the  Romans  are  also  traced.  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
Architecture  are  likewise  treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  some  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the  relation  between  classical 
and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which 
gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  preemi- 
nence as  the  standard  of  taste. 

Th.  and  F.,  1:30  P.  M..  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 
Th.  and  F.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

Note — The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Andrews. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy 

First  Year 

i.  Logic.  It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  embrac- 
ing both  Formal  and  Applied  Logic.  The  nature,  sphere, 
limitations,  and  applications  of  principles  are  defined  and 
illustrated.  To  make  the  study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  practical  results,  the  student,  during,  the 
last  half  of  the  term,  is   subjected  to  a    daily  analysis  of 
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arguments  and  fallacies  in  a  manner  not  only  to  compel  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  methods,  but  to  induce  cor- 
rect habits  of  thinking. 

M.—F.,  9  A.  M„  Fall  Term. 

See  also  Courses  8  and  9,  Department  of  Greek. 

Second  Year 

The  required  work  of  the  Senior  Class  in  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  nature 
of  man  is  studied  both  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  men- 
tal discipline  of  the  student  and  as  a  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  and  independent  conception  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  the  World,  Society,  and  God.  Lectures  and 
text-book  study  are  supplemented  by  essays  and  free  class- 
room discussions.  The  student  is  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible  to  think  for  himself. 

2.  Psychology.  The  subject  is  presented  as  science  of 
mind  to  be  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  on  the  other  from  speculative  philosophy, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  intimate  relation  of  psychical 
phenomena  to  the  physical  organism  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal implications  of  psychological  laws  are  carefully  con- 
sidered. Hoffding's  ' '  Outlines  of  Psychology  "  is  used  as 
a  text-book.  For  reference  and  supplementary  reading 
the  works  of  Porter,  Ladd,  and  James,  are  especially  rec- 
ommended. 

M.—F.,  10  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

3.  Ethics.  After  a  brief  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  leading  types  of  Ethical  theory,  the  attempt  is 
made  with  these  data  to  construct  a  tenable  theory  of 
Ethics,  and  then  to  show  the  application  of  ethical  princi- 
ples to  the  practical  life  of  individuals  and  of  social  or- 
ganisms.     Andrews'  "Syllabus  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics" 

is  used  as  the  basis  for  instruction. 

M.  and  T.,  11  A.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

4.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  present  the  philosophical  grounds  for  a  theistic 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  then,  after  determining 
the  needs  of  man's  religious  nature  by  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  ideas  and  practices,  to  examine  the  his- 
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torical  evidences  for  Christianity  and  its  essential  teachings, 
and  to  show  how  it  satisfies  these  needs.  The  following 
works  are  recommended  for  reference  :  Dodge,  ' '  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity;"  Schurman,  "  Belief  in  God;" 
Pfleiderer,  ' '  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;"  Tiele,  ' '  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Religion;"  Bruce,  ''Apologetics." 
M.  and  T.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  electives  for  Seniors: 

5.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  work  on 
this  subject  by  Falckenberg  will  probably  be  used  as  a 
text-book.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  essays 
and  discussions,  and  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  a 
first-hand  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  greatest  modern  thinkers. 

M.—W.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 
W.—F,  9  A.M.,   Winter  Term. 
W. — F.,  9  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 

6.  Advanced  Ethics.  This  course  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  Course  3.  Its  character  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  number,  time  and  wants  of  the  students 
electing  it.  (1.)  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  study  of  the 
History  of  Ethics,  in  which  case  Sidgwick's  work  on  that 
subject  will  be  used  as  a  basis,  or  again,  (2)  it  may  consist 
of  a  critical  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  important 
recent  works  on  Ethics,  e.  g. ,  Martineau,  '  'Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;"  Sidgwick,  "Methods  of  Ethics;"  Green,  "Pro- 
legomena toEthics." 

W.—F.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 


The  Department  of  Pedagogy 

Education  is  so  universal  an  interest  that  a  college  or 
university  curriculum  might  well  include  its  history  and 
theory,  without  reference  to  their  practical  applications; 
but  in  view  of  the  hopeful  growth  of  a  professional  spirit 
among  teachers,  and  of  the  fact  that  positions  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  are  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  college 
graduates  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  enjoyed  a 
special  normal  school  training,  there  exists  a  stronger  rea- 
son than  this  general  interest  for  the  existence  of  college 
courses  in  Pedagogy.  It  is  the  province  of  courses  in  Ped- 
agogy to  point  out  the  development  of  the  human  mind;  to 
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suggest  the  best  way  of  sharing  in  that  development,  and 
to  give  a  wide  outlook  over  previous  experiments  in  educa- 
tion— in  short,  to  present  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  those 
scientific,  historical,  and  ethical,  relations  which  alone  give 
it  its  right  significance. 

That  it  is  important  to  combine  with  this  more  theoreti- 
cal training  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  schools  is  universally  recognized,  but  on  ac- 
count of  obvious  difficulties,  it  is  not  generally  practiced. 
In  this  important  respect  the  department  of  Pedagogy  in 
Colgate  University  is  believed  to  be  unique.  The  presence 
on  the  University  grounds  of  a  large  aud  successful 
academy  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  students  in  Pedagogy 
for  direct  contact  with  school  work  which  will  be  utilized 
in  every  practicable  way. 

The  courses  in  Pedagogy  are  elective,  being  open 
in  general  to  Seniors,  and*  in  some  cases  to  special 
students.  Students  taking  these  courses  must  preferably 
have  already  had  the  general  course  in  Psychology,  or  they 
may  take  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  courses  in  Pedagogy. 
The  following  courses  are  offered: 

i.  History  of  Education,  with  reference  to  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  have 
prevailed  at  various  times  and  among  various  peoples  and 
the  methods  employed  and  proposed  to  realize  them. 
Lectures,  reports  and  conferences.  Three  hours'  course. 
M.—  W.,  2:30  P.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

2.  Institutes  of  Education  :  an  attempt  to  formu- 
late a  rational  theory  of  education  to  the  end  that  educa- 
tion may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  children 
and  youth.      Three  hours'  course. 

M.  and  T.,  3:30  P.  M.,  Winter  Term. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Management  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools. 
This  course  is  mainly  practical  and  experimental,  and  can 
be  taken  only  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2.  For  the 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms  it  will  consist  of  one  hour  a  week 
spent  by  each  student,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  professor, 
in  attendance  at  the  regular  class  exercises  in  Colgate 
Academy  or  some  other  easily  accessible  school.  Occa- 
sionally classes  in  Colgate  Academy  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  class  in  Pedagogy  for  one    or 
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more  recitation  periods.  If  practicable,  excursions  will  be 
arranged  to  neighboring  institutions.  The  class  will  meet 
occasionally  to  hear  reports  on  and  criticisms  of  its  work. 
It  is  intended  that  the  students  in  this  course  shall  acquire 
some  familiarity  with  every  step  in  our  educational  system 
from  the  district  schools  of  the  country  to  the  college  and 
university.  In  the  Spring  Term  lectures  will  be  given  on 
the  school  systems  of  other  countries  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Germany,  the  training  of  teachers,  school  discipline, 
etc.  In  addition,  lectures  may  be  expected  from 
various  members  of  the  faculty  treating  of  the  place  of 
their    several    specialties    in    the    school    curriculum    and 

methods  and  appliances  for  teaching  them. 
M.  —  W.,  10  A.  M.,  Spring  Term. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Bachelors'  Degrees 

The  University  provides  five  distinct  and  parallel  courses 
of  instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelors'  Degrees: 

I.  A  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

II.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Greek  and  German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Latin  and  German  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring, 
with  Latin  and  French,  certain  scientific  subjects  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

V.  A  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring, 
with  German  and  French  and  the  elements  of  Latin,  cer- 
tain scientific  subjects  for  matriculation,  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

These  several  courses  extend  over  four  undergraduate 
years,    and  consist  of  prescribed   and   elective   studies  in 
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Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science,  Art,  Language 
and  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  Each 
student  is  required  to  have  not  less  than  seventeen  hours 
of  wOrk  per  week,  except  during  the  third  term  of  Senior 
year,  when  only  twelve  are  required.  In  courses  I,  II,  and 
III,  all  the  work  of  the  first  five  terms,  with  fourteen 
hours  of  the  sixth  term,  is  prescribed.  In  courses  IV  and 
V,  all  the  work  of  the  first  six  terms  is  prescribed.  In  all 
the  courses,  seven  hours  per  week  during  Junior  year,  and 
five  during  Senior  year,  are  prescribed.  In  addition  to 
these,  each  student  must  select  from  the  elective  studies 
offered,  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired amount. 

A   synopsis   of  the  several  undergraduate    courses   fol- 
lows. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Synopsis   of    Requirements    for  Bachelors'    Degrees 


I.     COURSE   IN   ARTS 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Greek:  [Courses  1-3.]  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  course  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2  ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week, 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Horace,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Greek:  [Courses  4-6.]  Demosthenes,  -ZEsehylus,  Sophocles,  Euripidest 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English  :    [Course  1.]     History  of  English  Literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Course  2.]    Elementary  drill  in  Grammar  and  Reader.     Gen* 
eral  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  Literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Oratory  :     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 

Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Mathematics  :  [Courses  4  and  5.]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Greometry. 

Two  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  :     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  Elementary  Course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  : 

Latin  :     [Course  6.]     Pliny. 
Mathematics  :     [Course  6.]     Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy  :     [Course  1.]    Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  specimen  books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment  through  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 
The  elective  courses  open  to  Juniors  are  the  following  : 

Fall  Term.  Latin :  Plautus  and  Terence.  Greek :  New  Testa- 
ment. Hebrew.  English  :  Elizabethan  Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon. 
French :  Moliere.  German :  Lessing.  Mathematics  :  Cal- 
culus. Physics.  Geology.  Chemistry:  [Course  2.]  History: 
[Courses  1  and  2.] 

Winter  Term.  Latin :  Roman  Literature.  Greek :  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle. Hebrew.  English :  Elizabethan  Drama,  Anglo-Saxon. 
French :  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  German  : 
Schiller.  Mathematics :  Calculus.  Physics.  Geology.  Zool- 
ogy.    Chemistry:     [Cour.-e  3.]     History:     [Course  3.] 

Spring  Term.  Latin  Inscriptions.  Hebrew.  English :  Eighteenth 
Century  Poetry,  Early  and  Middle  English.  French  :  Litera- 
ture of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  German :  Goethe.  Mathe- 
matics :  Determinants.  Physics.  Botany.  Geology.  Chem- 
istry: [Course  4.J  History:  [Courses  4  and  5.]  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy. 
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Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Pall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :    [Course  1.]    Walker.     Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  wort  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term.     The  elective  courses  open  to  Seniors  are  the  following : 

Fall  Term.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic.  English :  Romantic  Poetry. 
German:  Goethe's  Faust.  Italian.  Debates.  Mathematics: 
Theory  of  Equations.  Astronomy.  Paleontology.  Chemistry: 
[Course  5.]  Mineralogy:  [Course  7.]  History:  [Courses  6  and 
7.]     History  of  Art.    History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Pedagogy. 

Winter  Term.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  classical  Aramaic,  Semitic  History. 
English :  Victorian  Poetry.  German :  Goethe's  Faust.  Ital- 
ian. Debates.  Mathematics:  Quaternions.  Physics.  Geol- 
ogy. Chemistry:  [Course  5. J  Mineralogy:  [Course  8.]  His- 
tory:  [Course  8.]  History  of  Art.  History  of  Modern  Philos- 
ophy.    Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

Spring  Term.  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Palestinian  Aramaic,  Comparative 
Semitic  Philology.  American  Poetry,  or  English  Fiction.  Ger- 
man: Lyric  Poetry.  Italian.  Physics.  Chemistry:  [Course 
6.]  History.  [Courses  9  and  10.]  History  of  Art.  Socialism. 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Advanced  Ethics.     Pedagogy. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  elective  courses  of  the  Junior  year  are  open 
to  Seniors,  where  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 


II.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman  Year 

Greek  :  [Courses  1-3.]  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plato's  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  courses  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  ^Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:     [Courses  6-8.]    Lessing,  Lectures  on  Work  and  Influence.      In- 
troduction to  classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Greek:    [Courses  4-6.]    Demosthenes,   iEschylus,  Sophocles,   Euripides, 

Aristophanes,  and  Lucian. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

English:  [Courses  1  and  5-7.]  History  of  English  Literature.  Eliza- 
bethan Poetry.      Elizabethan  Drama.      Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Course  9.]    Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Course 3.]     Literature  of  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:    [Course     completed].     Declamations. 

Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics  :  [Courses  4  and  5]  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  :     [Course  1.]     General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  Studies  : 

German:     [Course   10.]     Lyric  poetry,   literature  from  the    earliest 

time,  or 
Mathematics  :    [Course  6]    Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:    [Course  1.]    Logic:    Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature:  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  Literature  contained  in  the 
Bible,  &c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

^Elective  Studies:  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4  ]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy :    [Course  1.]    Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

^Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term. 


♦The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


III.      COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Philosophy 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1-3.]    Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:  [Course  1.]  Systematic  drill  in  grammar  with  special  reference 
to  syntax.  Rapid  reading.  Lectures  introductory  to  the  courses  in 
French  literature. 

Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :  [Courses  1  and  2 ;  Course  3  begun.]  Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:  [Courses  1-3.]  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  * 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German:    [Courses  6-8.]    Lessing,    Lectures    on   Work  and    Influence. 
Introduction  to  classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  4  and  5.]     Horace,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:    [Courses  1  and  5-7.]     History  of  English  Literature.     Eliza- 
bethan Poetry.     Elizabethan   Drama.     Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 
Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Course  9.J     Goethe's  Faust. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

French:     [Course    4.]      Literature    of    eighteenth    century;    Voltaire. 
Rousseau. 

Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :    [Course  3  completed.]    Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics  :    [Courses  4  and  5.]    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytic 
Geometry. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry:    [Course  1.]    General  Chemistry,  elementary  course. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours  a  week . 

Elective  Studies  : 

German:     [Course  10.]     Lyric   poetry,  Literature  from   the  earliest 
times,  or 

Mathematics:    [Course  6.]    Calculus. 

Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week 

Junior  Year 

Philosophy:     [Course  1.]     Logic,  Formal  and  Applied. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :    [Courses  1  and  2.]    Analysisof  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  etc. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.  J     Orations  by  appointment  throughout  the  year. 
Equivalent  to  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

♦Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the 
Fall  Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy  :  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     [Course  1.  J    Walker  ;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

♦Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  Term. 


♦The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  tmder  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


IV.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman  Year 

Latin  :     [Courses  1  and  2.]    Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory:     [Courses  land  2;  Course  3  begun.]    Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :    [Courses   1-3.]    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Zoology  :    Dynamical  Geology,  Zoology,  Historical  Geology. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  4^6.]    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geome- 
try and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

German  :     [Course  2.]    Elementary  Drill  in  Grammar,  and  Reader. 
General  introduction  to  the  courses  in  German  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1-3.]    History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French  :     Moliere. 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]     Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Botany  :    Lithological  and  Structural  Geology,  Botany. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior  Year 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]     Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics  :    [Course  7.]    Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :     [Course  3.]    Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :  [Courses  1  and  2.]  Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible, 
&c. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

^Elective  Studies:    In  addition  to  the   required  studies,   each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the 
all  Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a   week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.]  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy:     [Course  1.]    Walker;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

*  Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student 
must  elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during 
the  Spring  Term. 


♦The  elective  studies  are  given  in  fall  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 


V.     COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Freshman  Year 


German:    [Courses  6-8.]     Lessing:    Lectures  on  .Work  and  Influence. 
Introduction  to  Classical  German  literature.     The  Drama. 
Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory  :     [Courses  1  and  2;   Course  3  begun.]    Rhetoric, 
Elocution,  Essays,  and  Declamations. 

Three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics:     [Courses  1-3.]     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Surveying. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Zoology  :    Dynamical  Geology,  Zoology,  Historical  Geology. 
Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Sophomore  Year 

German  :     [Courses  9  and  10.]     Goethe's  Faust.     Lyric  Poetry,  Literature 
from  earliest  times. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  :     [Courses  4-6,]    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geome- 
try, and  Calculus. 

Three  terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

English:     [Courses  1-3.]     History  of  English  literature. 
Three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

French  :    Moliere.  \ 

Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory:     [Course  3,  completed.]     Declamations. 
Three  terms,  one  hour  a  week. 

Chemistry:     [Courses  2-4.]    Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
Lectures. 

Three  terms,  five  hours  a  week. 

Geology  and  Botany  :    Lithological  and  Structural  Geology,  Botany. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Junior  Year 

Oratory  :     [Course  4.]    Orations  by  appointment. 

Equivalent  to  a  two  hours'  course  for  three  terms. 

Mathematics:     [Course  7.]    Calculus. 

Fall  Term,  three  hours  a  week. 

French  :     [Course  3.]     Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Moliere. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours  a  week. 

Biblical  Literature  :    [Courses  1  and  2.]     Analysis  of  Specimen  Books. 
Characteristics  of  various  kinds  of  literature  contained  in  the  Bible,  &c. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

*  Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  Fall 
Term,  and  thirteen  hours  a  week  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Senior  Year 

Philosophy:  [Courses  2,  3,  and  4.  J  Psychology,  Ethics,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Fall  Term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy  :     [Course  1.]    Walker  ;  Lectures,  Discussions. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours  a  week. 

*Elective  Studies  :  In  addition  to  the  required  studies,  each  student  must 
elect  other  work  to  occupy  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  seven  hours  a  week  during  the 
Spring  Term. 


*The  elective  studies  are  given  in  full  under  the  Course  in  Arts,  and  each  student  will 
select  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  to  take. 
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THE  flASTERS'  DEGREES 


Resident  Graduates 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Science,  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified, 
who  shall  have  fulfilled  the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  shall  have  obtained  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy, 
or  Science,  either  at  Colgate  University,  or  at  some  other  college  of  equal 
grade. 

2.  They  shall  have  completed  one  year's  post-graduate  study,  not  pro- 
fessional, in  Colgate  University,  in  residence  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty. 

3.  Such  course  of  study  shall  be  selected  from  the  advanced  courses 
offered  as  elective  studies  in  the  several  departments,  or  from  other  courses 
more  advanced  which  may  be  arranged  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Faculty. 

4.  In  general  such  courses  of  study  shall  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

I.     Intellectual  and   Moral    Philosophy:     e.  g.     (1)    Metaphysics. 

(2)  Ethics.  (3)  Esthetics.  (4)  Psychology.  (5)  Logic.  (6)  Phi- 
losophy of  History  and  of  Government.  (7)  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, general  or  special. 

II.     History  and  Political  Science  :     e.  g.     (1)   Comparative  Consti- 
tutional History.     (2)   Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Roman  Law.  (4)  International  Law.  (5)  Political  Economy. 
(6)  Political  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  (7)  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England.  (8)  The  Political  History  of 
Modern  Europe,  special  periods.  (9)  Classical  and  Ancient  Ori- 
ental History. 

III.  Philological  Science  :     e.  g.   (1)  The  Critical  Study  of  Greek  and 

Latin  Classics.  (2)  The  Semitic  and  Cognate  Languages.  (3) 
Greek  Dialects.  (4)  Early  and  Later  Latin.  (5)  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Literature.  (6)  Old  and  Middle  English.  (7)  English 
Literature.     (8)  German  and  French  and  Italian  Literature. 

IV.  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  :  e.  g.  (1)  Pure  Math- 
ematics. (2)  Physics.  (3)  Astronomy.  (4)  Chemistry.  (5)  Min- 
eralogy.    (6)  Biology.     (7)  Botany.     (8)  Geology.     (9)  Mechanics. 

From  these  groups  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  major  subject 
as  follows : 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Philosophy  from  groups 
1,  II,  or  III.     For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  group  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  major  subject  the  candidate  shall  also  have  completed 
two  minor  subjects  which  may  be  taken  from  groups  other  than  the  one 
from  which  the  major  subject  is  chosen. 

5.  The  above  subject  must  a'so  have  been  determined  upon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  for  approval  prior  to  October  1st  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  expected  to  be  given. 

6.  A  thesis  must  also  be  presented  upon  some  topic  related  to  the  major 
subject  and  requiring  original  research.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  prior  to  December  15th,  and  the  thesis  itself  in 
completed  form  prior  to  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  ex 
pected  to  be  taken. 

Non=Resident  Graduates 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or 
Master  of  Philosophy,  graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three 
years'  standing,  who  have  taken  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy,  and  who  shall  make  application  for  the  Master's  Degree, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  Theological 
Seminary,  a  Law  School,  or  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  medicine,  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  labor  in  that 
field  of  education  or  literature  which  may  have  been  permanently  chosen. 

The  Faculty  will  also  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
graduates  of  Colgate  University  of  at  least  three  years'  standing,  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  who  shall  make  application 
for  the  Master's  Degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  Medical  School,  or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
or  who  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  professional  work 
actually  done,  or  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  advanced  scientific  or 
professional  studies. 


REQUIREHENTS  FOR  ADHISSION 


General  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of   moral  character,  preferably 
from  their  latest  instructors,  and,  if  from  another  college, 
a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must 
be  advanced  in  age  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for 
examination  in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted. 

Subjects  Required  for  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

1.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : 

i.  Mathematics  :  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Algebra,  the  subjects 
included  in  Part  First  of  Taylor's  College  Algebra,  or  an 
equivalent  in  other  authors.  Geometry,  Wentworth's  or 
Chauvenet's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent  in  other 
authors. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the 
preparatory  course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra 
and  Geometry.  Much  attention  also  should  be  given  to 
original  work. 

2.  English  :  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write 
a  short  composition, — correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  division  into  paragraphs,  and  expression, — upon 
one  of  several  themes  announced  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. For  1893  the  themes  will  be  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing works,  with  the  substance,  plots,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, etc.,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
thoroughly  familiarize  himself  :  Shakespere's  Julius; 
Caesar,  and  Romeo   and  Juliet,  Scott's  Marmion,  Lowell's; 
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Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  George 
Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimen 
sentences  set  for  him  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

The  works  prescribed  for  the  examinations  of  1894  and 
1895  are  the  following  : 

For  1894:  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Rich- 
ard III,  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

For  1895  :  Shakespere's  Othello  and  As  You  Like  It, 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  Holmes's  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

3.  History  :  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Freeman's  Series  ;  and  Johnson's  Outlines  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  ;  Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  His- 
tory, Freeman's  Series.  For  the  General  History,  so 
much  of  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  as  covers 
the  period  treated  by  Freeman  ;  or  Smith's  Greece,  Stu- 
dent's Series;  Merivale's  Rome,  Student's  Series,  (sixty-six 
chapters,)  and  Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

II.  Subjects  peculiar  to  each  course  and  required  of 
those  students  who  propose  to  matriculate  in  that  course. 

1 .  Greek  :  Those  who  enter  Course  I  (The  Classical 
Course)  or  Course  II  (The  Greek  Course),  will  be  examined 
in  Goodwin's  or  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar ;  three  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ;  and 
in  Jones's  exercises  in  Greek  Prose. 

2.  Latin  :  Those  who  enter  Course  I  or  Course  III 
(The  Latin  Course)  or  Course  IV  (The  Latin  Scientific 
Course),  will  be  examined  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books 
I-IV ;  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Man- 
ilian  Law  and  that  for  the  Poet  Archias ;  six  books  of 
Virgil's  ^Eneid  ;  Latin  Grammar,  (Harkness  preferred  ;)  and 
Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Those  who  enter  Course  V  (The  Scientific  Course),  will 
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be   examined  in  one  of  the  Latin  authors  named  and  in 
Latin  Grammar  and  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

3.  French  :  Those  who  enter  Course  IV,  or  V,  will  be 
required  to  present  for  examination  subjects  in  French  equiv- 
alent to  the  first  year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages. 

Of  those  who  enter  Course  I,  II,  or  III,  there  will  be  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of  Grammar, 
and  the  ability  to  translate  simple  Prose. 

4.  German  :  Those  who  enter  Course  II,  or  III,  or  V, 
will  be  required  to  present  for  examination,  subjects  in 
German  equivalent  to  the  second  year's  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages. 

5.  Science  :  Those  who  enter  course  IV,  or  V,  will  be 
examined  in  the  elements  of  Chemistry  through  the  non- 
metals,  and  in  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the 
Freshman  are  examined  in  the  previous  studies,  or  their 
equivalents,  of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Students 
coming  from  another  college,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  upon  certificate  in  the 
studies  covered.  If,  however,  they  enter  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  desire  to  compete  for 
Commencement  honors,  they  will  be  expected  to  pass  ex- 
amination upon  the  previous  work  of  the  course.  No  per- 
son will  be  admitted  to  the  University,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Admission  to  Special  Courses 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  not  members  of  any  one  of  the  four 
classes,  nor  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  University  and  allowed  to  take  special 
courses,  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Facult}'.  Such 
students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the  course 
proposed,    and  are   subject  to    the   same  regulations  and 
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discipline,   and  to  the   same   examinations  in  the  studies 
pursued,  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes  or  take  part  at  Com- 
mencement. They  will  rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the 
class  with  which  they  enter  the  University.  These  special 
courses,  however,  are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  who  have  failed  to 
maintain  standing. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  as 
follows:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  19  and  20,  1893,  and 
again  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September 
12,  13,  and  14,  following. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves 
at  the  June  examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cancel  any  conditions  in  September.  Those 
who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September  examinations 
or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required  by  the 
respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance,  who 
cannot  conveniently  take  the  June  examinations  at  the 
University,  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  exam- 
inations shall  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  college  offi- 
cer or  some  other  authorized  person  at  some  convenient 
point.  Under  such  circumstances  the  names  must  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  May  15th,  1893. 

Admission  by  Certificate 

The  Pass  Cards  and  College  Entrance  Diplomas  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  recently  issued,  will 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
definitely  covered  by  them. 

Students,  also,  who  have  recently  completed  a  full  course 
of  study  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  required  for  matricu- 
lation in  any  course  of  this  University,  may,  by  special 
arrangement,  be  admitted  to  that  course,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Principal  of  the  School  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on 
which  the  candidate  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
and  the  Principal  must  certify  to  the  good  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pupil. 
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The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory 
schools  who  desire  to  have  their  students  admitted  on  cer- 
tificates are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 


Note  : — Correspondence  in  relation  to  admission  to  any 
of  the  college  classes  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  N. 
L.  Andrews. 
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UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS,  SECRETARY 

The  Department  of  University  Extension  was  organized 
in  October,  1892.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  higher  educa- 
tional advantages  to  those  who  are  unable  to  reside  at  the 
University.  To  this  end  the  department  will  give  needed 
assistance  at  the  organization  of  Centres  in  Central  New 
York,  and  will  arrange  for  lectures  by  the  College  Faculty 
upon  the  subjects  advertised  wherever  their  services  may  be 
required.  Each  course  consists  of  ten  weekly  lectures. 
The  University  Extension  plan  comprises  lectures,  the 
syllabus,  class-work,  written-work,  guided  reading,  students' 
clubs,  and  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Course. 
The  class-work,  written-work,  students'  club,  and  final  ex- 
amination are  voluntary. 

While  a  part  of  the  regular  organization  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, the  department  aims  to  carry  on  its  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Final  examinations 
at  the  Centres  are  conducted  by  the  State,  and  all  records 
of  Extension  scholarship  are  kept  at  the  Regents'  office. 
The  actual  teaching,  however,  is  done  by  Colgate  profes- 
sors, whose  aim  is  to  arouse  at  the  various  Centres  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  characterizes  work  at  the  University. 

Applications  for  circulars,  information,  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing Centres,  or  courses  of  lectures  offered,  should  be 
made  to  the  University  Extension  Secretary,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.  All  such  applications  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  University  Extension 
Courses  offered  by  the  University,  with  the  names  of  the 
Professors  who  offer  them  : 
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GREEK  LITER  A  TURE 
Professor  N.  Lloyd  Andrews  : 

Course  i.     Greek  Literature,  (with  illustrative  readings). 
Course  2.     History  of  Ancient  Architecture,  (with  stereopti- 
con  views). 
(a.)  Egyptian. 
(b.)  Assyrian. 
(c.)  Greek. 
{d.)  Roman. 

MA  THE  MA  TICS 

Professor  James  M.  Taylor  : 

Course  i.     Algebra. 
Course  2.     Calculus. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 
Professor  S.  Burnham  : 

Course  i.     Poetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  2.     Prophetic  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Course  3.     History  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  close 

of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Course  4.     Assyro — Babylonian  History. 

CHEMISTR  Y 

Professor  Joseph  F.  McGregory  : 

Course  i.     Analytical  Chemistry. 
Course  2.     Applied  Chemistry. 

ENGLISH LITER  A  TURE 
Professor  William  H.  Crawshaw  : 

Course  i.     Introductory  Course  to  English  and  American 
Literature. 

Course  2.     English  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century. 

Course  3.     The  Development  of  the  Modern  Novel. 

Course  4.     Shakespere's  Othello. 
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SEMITIC  LANG  UA  GES 
Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  : 

Course  i.     The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Historic  Research, 
(with  stereopticon  views.) 

Course  2.  History  of  Syria  before  the  Hebrew  Invasion. 

Course  3.  History  of  Egypt,  (with  stereopticon  views.) 

Course  4.  Arabia  before  Muhammed. 

Course  5.  Relations  of  Islam  to  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


GERMAN   LITERATURE 

Professor  Robert  W.  Moore: 

[Over  three  hundred  stereopticon  views  are  used  in  illus- 
trating these  lectures.] 

Course  i.     i,  Old  High-German  Period. 

2,  Middle  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Nibelungenlied,  (Illustrated.) 

{b)  Gudrun  and  other  important  works. 

3,  New  High-German  Period. 

(a)  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  (Illus.) 
(&)  Klopstock  and  Lessing. 

(c)  Goethe,  (Illustrated.) 

(d)  Schiller,  (Illustrated.) 

(e)  The  Romantic  School. 

(f)  Heine  and  the  Modern  Era. 

Course  2.     From  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation. 

[The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  treat  more 
fully  the  great  national  epics,  the  Minne- 
sang  and  the  Meistersang,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation.] 

Course  3.     The  Great  Classical  Period. 

[The  most  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the 
life  and  works  of  Klopstock,  Lessing, 
Goethe  and  Schiller.] 

Course  4.     The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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FRENCH  LITER  A  TURE 
Course  i.     The  Seventeenth  Century. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  devoted 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere, 
and  Racine.] 

GEOLOGY 
Professor  Albert  P.  Brigham  : 

Course  i.  The  Physical  History  and  Scenery  of  New 
York,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 
[The  department  of  Geology  is  securing 
a  collection  of  the  best  photographs,  with 
the  view  of  making  this  series  of  illustra- 
tions as  interesting  and  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible.] 

Course  2.  The  geological  work  of  Water,  also  illustrated 
by  views  and  field  excursions,  Rivers,  Glaciers, 
Glacial  Periods,  Lakes,  Underground  waters, 
and  the  Ocean,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  the 
course. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Ferdinand  C.  French  : 

Course  i.     The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 
Course  2.     The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Ernest  F.  Nichols  : 

Course  i.     The   Constitution    of   Matter   and    Molecular 

Vibration. 
Course  2.     Sound  and  Light. 
Course  3.     Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Course  4.     The  New  Astronomy — Astro-Physics. 

[The   courses   in   Physics   and   Astronomy 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments performed  in  the  field  of  a  projec- 
tion lantern  and  by  lantern  slides.] 
These  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1893-94. 
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HISTOR  Y 
Professor  George  W.  Smith  : 

Course  i.     Prehistoric  Man. 


Course  2 
Course  3 

Course  4 
Course  5 
Course  6 
Course  7 


Political  and  Institutional  History  of  Rome. 

The  Mediaeval  Period:    Struggle  Between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

The  French  Revolution. 

American  History  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

Current  Economic  Questions. 


PEDAGOGY 

Professor  Charles  H.  Thurber  : 

Course  i.     German  Schools:  Organization  and  methods. 

Course  2.     *  School  Hygiene  and  school  furniture. 

[These  lectures  are  intended  primarily  for 
teachers,  and  the  courses  will  aim  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  trustees,  school  officers, 
and  all  who  may  be  concerned  with  cur- 
rent educational  problems.] 

LA  TIN  LANG  UA  GE  AND  LLTERA  TURE 

Professor  John  Greene  : 

Course  i.     Latin  Literature. 

Course  2.     *Roman  Life — Public  and  Private. 

RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 
Professor  Ralph  W.  Thomas  : 

Course  i.     British  Orators. 
Course  2.     American  Orators. 
Course  3.     Practical  Rhetoric. 


In  preparation. 
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MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  present  site  of  the  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  120  acres  of  land  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  gift  until  now  the  University  Grounds  cover 
upward  of  two  hundred  acres.  Situated  near  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  possessed  of  great  natural  advantages,  with  a 
landscape  pleasantly  diversified  by  valley  and  hill,  the 
location  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  college. 

Plans  for  future  improvements  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of. Boston,  one  of  the  two  lead- 
ing landscape  gardeners  of  the  country.  All  work  on  the 
campus  will  proceed  hereafter  in  accordance  with  these 
plans  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Bowditch. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  gives 
close  attention  to  all  improvements,  and  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  highest  development  of  the  unusual  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  campus. 

The  Athletic  Field  covers  fifteen  acres.  It  contains 
base-ball  and  foot-ball  grounds,  with  grand  stand,  tennis 
courts,  and  ample  space  for  field  sports  generally.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association  the  usual  winter 
sports  afford  healthful  recreation  in  their  season. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  college  are  : 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827. 
It  contains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  an  Historical  Seminary  room,  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It 
is  the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for 
about  ninety  students,  the  Janitor's  apartments,  and  bath- 
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rooms  furnished  with  modern  appliances.  The  living 
rooms  in  both  East  and  West  Colleges  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  students'  Dormitory  Association,  subject 
to  the  general  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  This  trial  of  student  self-government,  in- 
stituted several  years  ago,  has  proved  to  be  a  decided 
success. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  i860  by 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in 
the  University  Records  as  The  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends, 
and  contains  the  college  chapel,  the  room  of  the  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  eight  lecture  rooms,  and  a  public  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of   1,200. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Mr.    Thomson    Kingsford,    of    Oswego,     and  Mr.    Samuel 
•Colgate,  of  New  York.      It  was  built  in  1884,  of  Hamilton 
stone,  trimmed  with  brick,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  built.      The  building  is  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.      On  the  ground 
floor  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiment. 
Additional  rooms  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  apparatus. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  laboratory  work  rooms,  which 
afford    opportunity  for  an    extended  course  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,    both    Qualitative    and    Quantitative.       These 
rooms  are  occupied  as  follows  :  (1)  The  main  room,  in  which 
Analytical  Chemistry  is  begun.      Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  desk,  furnished  with  sink,  gas  jets,  air  blasts,  and  a 
full  set  of  re-agent  bottles,  besides  apartments  for  tools  and 
.apparatus.      The   room  is   also   furnished  with  ventilating 
hoods  for  work  with  volatile  or  poisonous  substances.      (2) 
A  laboratory  for  advanced  students,  fitted  with  appliances 
for  delicate  and  accurate  work,  adjoined  by  a  balance  room 
furnished  with  accurate  balances  and  other  appliances,  and 
by  supply  rooms  containing  chemicals  and  apparatus.      (3) 
A  furnace   room,  supplied  with  an  improved  furnace  and 
condenser.      (4)  Dark  rooms  for  photography  and  miner- 
alogical  work.      (5)  A  library  and  consulting   room,   sup- 
plied with  the  latest  authorities  on  the  Science  of  Chem- 
isty. 

The  Colgate  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Col- 
gate, erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,    is  now 
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completed  and  ready  for  occupation.  It  contains  upward 
of  20,000  square  feet  of  tiled  flooring,  is  entirely  fire-proof, 
and  in  the  completeness  of  its  facilities,  embraces  the  best 
results  of  the  large  experience  of  Melvil  Dewey,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library.  Besides  two  stack-rooms 
with  a  united  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  the  building 
contains  a  reading  and  consulting  room,  60  by  38  feet ;  a 
room  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection  of 
documents  and  bound  volumes  relative  to  Baptist  History; 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  large  collection  of  Government 
Documents  owned  by  the  University;  a  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  of  the  University,  and  one  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  of  the  Education  Society  ;  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  ;  three  seminary  rooms,  the  room  of  the 
Colgate  University  Press  Club  ;  a  delivery  room,  40  by  54 
feet  ;  the  Librarian's  office  ;  a  cataloguer's  room  ;  besides 
other  rooms  used  for  various  purposes.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  steam,  and  open  fire  places  provide 
ample  ventilation.  It  is  believed  that  in  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture and  in  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs  and  daily 
uses  of  a  University  Library,  the  Colgate  Library  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  any  college  library  building 
in  the  country. 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  While  the  daily  needs  of  the 
students  are  not  forgotten,  the  aim  is  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal 
investigations,  and  also  for  those  students  who  may  be 
doing  seminary  work. 

The  Library  already  contains  over  23,000  volumes,  and 
is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of 
a  Library  fund  of  $25,000.  In  the  Library,  are  included 
the  following  special  collections  : 

(1)  The  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  3,500  vol- 
umes, especially  rich  in  works  on  Theology  and  Art  ;  (2) 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  section,  consisting  of  works  on  Bap- 
tism and  works  by  Baptist  authors,  annually  increased  by 
the  income  of  the  fund  bequeathed  ;  (3)  the  William  Ward 
Memorial  collection,  consisting  of  Encyclopaedias  and 
other  works  of  reference,  annually  enlarged  by  the  income 
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of  a  fund  given  by  the  late  William  Bucknell,  Esq. ,  in 
memory  of  Rev.  William  Ward,  D.  D.,  class  of  '48  ;  (4) 
the  collection  which  once  formed  the  Library  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Twenty-five  or  more  of 
the  best  American,  English,  French,  and  German,  period- 
icals are  taken  and  bound,  and  by  indexes,  are  made  avail- 
able for  permanent  use. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Library  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  Building  in  a 
room  especially  devoted  to  its  use,  the  Baptist  Historical 
collection,  now  numbering  some  35,000  pamphlets  and 
bound  volumes.  This  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Colgate,  consists  of  annual  reports  of  Associations,  State 
Conventions  and  Missionary  Societies,  Catalogues  of  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  Historical  Sermons  and  Addresses, 
Histories  of  Individual  Churches,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  Baptist  history  and  the  religious  history  of  our 
country.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make 
this  collection  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  perfect,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
future  historical  writers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
must  be  of  great  value  to  many  others.  A  pamphlet 
explaining  this  collection  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  the  Librarian.  The  transferring  of  this  collection  to  the 
room  devoted  to  its  use,  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  from  8  A.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  ,  ex- 
cept on  Monday  afternoons.  Students  are  allowed  to  take 
books  to  their  rooms,  and  also  have  direct  and  personal 
access  to  a  collection  of  2,000  volumes,  or  more,  placed  in 
the  Reading  Room.  These  volumes  are  changed  more  or 
less  every  term  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different 
departments.  The  Librarian  and  his  assistants  give  the 
most  of  their  time  to  the  care  and  development  of  the 
Library,  and  to  the  work  of  affording  personal  aid  to  the 
students  in  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  and  in  lay- 
ing out  special  courses  of  reading. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Librarian  on  the  true 
methods  of  using  and  reading  books,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Library  classification.  Elementary  instruction  will  also 
be  given  in  Library  economy  with  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing students  who  may  desire  to  undertake  Library  work, 
for  entering  the  Library  school  at  Albany. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Library  staff  to  make  the  Library  of 
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the  utmost  use  to  the  University ;  students  of  all  depart- 
ments are  encouraged  to  ask  for  assistance  in  their  work, 
and  are  urged  to  use  the  Reading  and  Seminary  rooms  for 
purposes  of  special  investigation  ;  the  correspondence 
table  is  at  the  service  of  those  who  may  desire  to  write 
letters  ;  while  the  tables  for  magazines  and  current  literature 
prove  attractive  to  desultory  readers. 

Natural  Sciences 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and 
Physics,  occupy  the  Laboratory  building,  and  are  furnished 
with  very  complete  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. New  articles  of  apparatus  are  added  constantly  as 
they  are  needed.  The  courses  in  Mineralogy  have  been 
enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a 
fine  working  collection  of  minerals,  together  with  instru- 
ments for  the  study  and  determination  of  minerals, 
students  are  now  offered  a  short  course  of  practical  work 
in  this  interesting  study. 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains 
the  following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Doug- 
lass, filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States. 

The  Zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  speci- 
mens, chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R. 
Brooks;  the  conchological  collection,  consisting  largely  of 
tropical  species;  an  excellent  display  of  corals;  and  a  very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the 
East  Indias  and  North  America,  secured  for  the  University 
by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore  of  New  York. 

The  geological  collection  includes  an  extended  series  of 
fossils  illustrative  of  Historical  Geology,  purchased  for  the 
University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  many  of  Ward's 
casts  of  extinct  vertebrates,  with  recent  additions  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  other  localities.  The  department 
is  now  organizing  a  collection  for  the  illustration  of  facts 
in  Dynamical  Geology.  It  contains  a  suite  of  typical  lavas 
and  other  volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
a  model  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs,  and  a  variety 
of  specimens  illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering, 
seashore  action,  metamorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins, 
dikes,    and  other  structures,    glacial  action,  the  work  of 
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underground  waters,  and  the  geological  effects  of  organ- 
ism. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  collection 
•in  Economic  Geology,  and  a  variety  of  building  stones  has 
been  secured,  representing,  at  present,  rocks  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  suitable  for  building  construction. 

The  lecture  room  and  Laboratory  are  provided  with 
maps,  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  models,  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern,  a  large  variety  of  slides  and  photographs,  and  a 
lithological  lathe.  There  is  also  a  valuable  and  very  com- 
plete outfit  of  microscopes  and  other  apparatus  for  biolog- 
ical study,  which  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the 
•class  of  1889  of  this  University. 

Religious  Societies 

The  Society  for  Inquiry  is  an  organization  which  has 
been  maintained  by  the  students  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Its  purpose  is  to  create  and  preserve  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  Besides  occasional  public  lec- 
tures and  sermons,  it  sustains  a  monthly  concert  of  prayer 
for  missions,  at  which  reports  are  presented  relating  to 
missionary  work.  Through  members  and  correspondents, 
the  society  has  gathered  a  well  selected  Missionary  Library 
of  800  volumes,  and  a  museum  with  a  variety  of  material 
from  Greece,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  Mexico, 
Africa  and  other  missionary  fields,  illustrative  of  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  arts,  dress,  and  religious  rites,  of  those 
countries. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  organization,  devoted  to  the  sus- 
taining and  extension  of  religious  life  among  the  students. 
It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  Classes,  and  a  Workers' 
Training  Class.  At  intervals  through  the  year,  public  ad- 
dresses of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  association. 

Expenses 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are 
exceedingly  moderate.  Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  that  of  most  eastern  institutions,  while  the  dor- 
mitories furnish  commodious  and  comfortable  rooms 
at   a  price    merely  nominal.      Moreover,     to    worthy  and 
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capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  numerous  scholar- 
ships and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy,  stu- 
dent shall  leave  the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The 
friends  of  the  institution  have  made  noble  provision  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  constant  increase  of  the  number  of 
students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Univer- 
sity, make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision  in  aid 
of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested 
in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other 
general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
University  to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young 
men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  undergraduate  student  for  one  year  : 

Tuition,  $45.00.  Room  rent,  $10.  50  or  $15.00,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  room.  To  a  student  rooming 
alone,  the  rent  is  $21.00  or  $30.00.  Students  for  the  min- 
istry are  allowed  one-half  of  a  $21.00  room  free,  or  its 
value,  $10.  50  a  year,  while  occupying  any  room  in  the  col- 
lege dormitories,  either  alone  or  with  others. 

An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  a  term  is  incurred  by  those 
students  who  take  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  expense  of  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use 
of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  Besides  this,  each  stud- 
ent is  furnished  with  all  necessary  glassware  at  the  cost 
price,  and  charged  with  that  which  he  breaks.  A  fee  of 
$3.00  per  term  will  also  be  charged  for  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  above  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance, 
except  as  stated  above.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account 
of  absence,  unless  the  student  enter  a  lower  class. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are 
five  dollars  each,  payable  in  advance. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a 
week.  In  private  families  it  varies  from  $2.  50  to  $3.  50. 
The  cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $3.  50 
to  $4.  50  a  week.  The  students  who  room  in  the  college 
dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care  of  the 
rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor,  Mr.  L.  Gilmartin. 
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Resources  and  Aid 

Before  the  Commencement  of  1891,  the  University  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  a  produc- 
tive endowment  of  about  half  a  million  dollars ;  at  that 
time,  it  received  from  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  of  New 
York,  an  additional  gift  of  a  million  dollars,  invested  and 
.bearing  interest.  The  conditions  of  this  gift  are  so 
.arranged  that  the  income  of  one  half  of  the  amount  be- 
comes available  for  early  improvement  of  the  University 
and  extension  of  its  work,  while  the  income  of  the  other 
half  is  added  for  the  present  to  the  principal,  and  thus 
provides  a  steadily-growing  fund  to  meet  enlarged  neces- 
sities in  the  future.  This  noble  gift  has  strengthened  the 
University  in  all  its  work,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  per- 
manent and  increasing  efficiency. 

The    Education    Society 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and 
talents,  may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and 
his  position  in  the  course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  contributions  made  to  the  society  for  this  purpose, 
it  also  has  control  of  a  number  of  scholarships,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  All  communica- 
tions with  reference  to  the  amount  and  conditions  of  help 
for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre 
rtary  of  the  Education  Society,  Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.  D., 
Hamilton. 

The  University  Scholarships 

The  University  also  has  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  schol- 
arships, designed  for  all  classes  of  students,  whether  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  or  not. 

The  Trevor  Scholarships— A  fund  of  $40,000  was  giveu  by  the 
late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty  scholarships — twenty 
yielding  $30  a  year  and  twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  each— for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Sol- 
diers or  their  orphan  sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  their  brothers  or  those 
dependent  on  soldiers  for  support— and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall 
^have  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships." 
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The   Gano*  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Eleanor'F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Dodge,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William  M.  Van- 
Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The   Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  of 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by_William  Coolidge,  of 
Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of 
New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey,  of 
New  York. 

The  Jefferson^Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Jeffer- 
son Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.*Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  tThomas  B.  Peddie,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F/Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholaeship,  of  $G0,  established  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia'Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed  for  young  men 
of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Written  applications  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University,  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Hamilton,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  pur- 
pose in  study  and  means  of  support.  Those  who  apply 
for  one  of  the  Trevor  Scholarships  should  also  state  the- 
military  service  for  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 
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Extracts  from  the  University  Regulations 

"  Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  compete  for 
prizes,  or  other  college  honors." 

"  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has  passed  all 
examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competition  takes  place,  and 
has  also  maintained  standing  during  the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in 
class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted  to  any  class  with 
conditions,  must  pass  examination  on  the  subjects  on  which  conditions  have 
been  imposed  before  competing  for  any  prize." 

The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge  for  students 
entering  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Classical  Course,  to  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  three  students  from  Colgate  Academy,  whose  standing  during  the 
Academic  Course  shall  be  the  highest,  will  be  awarded  a  First  Prize  of  $30,  a 
Second  Prize  of  $24,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize,  of  $18,  may  be  competed  for  by  students  entering 
from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  members  of  the  Senior 
Academic  Class  as  entered  the  class  during  the  year.  This  examination 
must  be  passed  before  the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers 
hearing  the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

The  Kingsford  Declamation  Prizes 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

By  their  class  record  for  the  year,  twelve  speakers  are  chosen  from  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes,  four  from  each  class.  Two 
speakers  from  each  class  receive  awards.  Premiums  of  valuable  books,  for 
the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on  Commencement  day  to  the  six  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  Hon.  D. 
P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  Class  of  1855,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  examination, 
from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or 
work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore 
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year.  It  embraces  both  grammar  and  subject-matter,  with  exercises  in 
prose  composition.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $18.00,  and  a  Second  Prize 
of  $12.00.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments 
averages  at  least  8.  The  committee  on  award  is  not  connected  with  the 
University.  For  the  present  year,  the  subject  is  Lucian's  Alectryon  and 
Icaromenippus,  and  the  examination  will  occur  June  10,  1893. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes 

These  Prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M.  Osborn, 
have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on 
the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  Prizes,  three  in 
number,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second  Prize  of  $20.00,  a  Third  Prize 
of  $15.00,  are  awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this, 
or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  8.  For 
the  present  year  the  examination  will  occur  April  22,  1893. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author, 
read  during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes,  however, 
more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation,  grammar  and 
subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of 
$15.00.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in 
all  departments  is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some  prominent 
scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  examination  this  year  will 
be  on  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  will  occur 
June  3,  1893. 

The  Alien  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Allen,   Class  of  1870. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  essay  must  be  upon  one  of 
the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  Characteristics  of  American  Humorists. 

2.  Whittier  as  Poet  and  Reformer. 

8.     The  Educational  Value  of  University  Extension. 

The  Lasher  Essay  Prizes 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  Class  of  1857. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  excellence  in  Erig- 
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lish  composition.     For  the  present  year  the  following  subjects  have   been 
assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  : 

1.  Tennyson's  Conception  of  Art. 

2.  The  Influence  of  George  William  Curtis  in  Politics. 

3.  State  Aid  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty  and 
students  in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  before  Commencement. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lasher  Prize 
Essays : 

1.  Each  Prize  Essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words, 
and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will  show  broad  margins,  and 
be  suitable  for  binding  ;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this 
fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's 
real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays  each  compet- 
itor must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  English. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writers. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Maintained  by  Mr.   G.   0.   C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  The  examina- 
tion, which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  of  General  and 
Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in  Courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment, who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided 
his  work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average  standing 
in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  occur  June 
7,  1893. 

The  Clarke  Oration  Prize 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Park  River,  No.  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Term,  and 
the  prize  of  $50.00,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day.     The  regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  has 
maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regulations  for  Prize  Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected 
for  public  delivery. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  com- 
position and  in  delivery. 
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The  following  topics  are  offered  for  the  present  year,  one  of  which  musk 
be  chosen : 

1.  The  English  in  India. 

2.  The  Orators  of  the  American  Abolition  Movement. 

3.  The  Independent  in  Politics. 

4.  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

5.  The  Columbian  Exhibition. 

6.  The  Jew  in  Modern  life. 

The  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 

The  Class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  interest  wilt 
maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement  week. 
The  competitors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Graduating  Class,  and  they  will 
be  selected  from  those  who  have  made  the  highest  averages  in  debate 
throughout  the  Senior  year.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Prize 

Established  in  Memory  of  George  W.  M.  Lewis,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  by  the  late 
Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  excels  in  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  an  original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the  Competition  for  the  George  W.  M.  Lewis  Commencement 

Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  speak  at 
Commencement,  may  compete  for  this  prize. 

2.  Eight  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  each  oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  residents  of 
Hamilton. 

4.  The  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  without  division  to  one  orator 
before  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises. 
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Special  Regulations 

Few  formal  laws  are  laid  down  by  the  University  for  the 
government  of  its  students.  It  is  expected  that  each  stu- 
dent, during  his  residence  at  the  University,  will  conduct 
himself  in  all  his  relations  as  a  gentleman.  Beyond  this, 
formal  laws  are  unnecessary.  Examinations,  oral  or 
written,  are  conducted  each  term  in  the  studies  of  the 
term.  These  examinations  are  conducted  publicly,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  made  a  test 
of  the  student's  proficiency  and  qualification  for  advance- 
ment. Beside  the  examination  each  officer  grades  the 
scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  exercise  in  the  following 
scale  of  merit :  Maximum  Grade,  10;  Superior,  8 ;  Me- 
dium, 6 ;  Inferior,  4;  Minimum,  2.  At  the  close  of  each 
term,  the  average  standing  is  recorded. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term 
examination  whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached 
at  least  6,  such  term  standing  to  be  made  up  from  the  mark 
for  the  term's  work  and  the  mark  for  examination,  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  4  to  I.  No  student,  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  advanced  from  any 
class  to  the  next  higher,  unless  he  have  an  average  standing 
of  6  in  every  department  of  study. 

Delinquents  in  term  examinations,  who  fail  to  present 
themselves  at  the  special  examination  succeeding,  or  who 
fail  to  pass  such  examination,  are  deprived  of  all  privileges 
of  the  class-room,  unless  a  postponement  of  examinations 
to  a  definite  time  is  granted  by  special  action  of  the 
Faculty.  The  above  regulation  applies  also  to  students 
who  for  any  reason  shall  fail  to  meet  their  appointments  in 
Oratory,  and  shall  not  have  made  up  the  same  before  the 
close  of  the  term  in  which  the  appointments  occurred. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he 
thereby  dissolves  his  connection  with  the  University. 
The  question  of  re-admission  is  subject  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  Faculty,  but  in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  re- 
enter his  class. 

The  Dean  has  the  general  supervision,  under  the  Fac- 
ulty, of  the  choice  of  elective  studies.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  choice  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
each  term,  but  it  is  desirable  that  such  choice  be  reported 
before  the  close  of  the  preceding  term.  After  the  second 
Friday  night  of  the  term  no  changes  will  be  allowed,  and 
none  before  that  time,  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty. 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  may  upon  application  to  the  President,  receive  a 
certificate  stating  the  courses  which  they  have  successfully 
completed.  No  degree,  however,  can  be  conferred,  or 
certificate  given,  unless  the  applicant  shall  have  sustained 
a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  college  bills,  and  re- 
turned all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the  Library. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can 
compete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  But  all  who 
enter  the  regular  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  in  such  competition,  unless 
specified  conditions  are  made. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless 
he  has  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the  term  in  which 
such  competition  takes  place,  and  has  also  maintained 
standing  during  the  term  of  competition.  No  credit  in 
class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  Students  admitted 
to  any  class  with  conditions,  must  pass  examination  on 
the  subjects  in  which  conditions  have  been  imposed,  be- 
fore competing  for  any  prize. 

No  student  is  expected  to  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  case  of  necessity.  In  order,  however, 
to  provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain 
number  of  absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in 
any  course  during  one  term. 

2.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  reciting  in 
any  exercise  shall  be  charged  with  absence. 
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3.  No  absence  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  shall  be 
excused  for  any  cause  whatever. 

4.  Any  student  exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  ab- 
sences shall  be  expected  to  pass  all  reviews  and  term- 
reviews,  and  shall  afterwards  be  required  to  pass  a  special 
examination  before  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  follow- 
ing term.  Failing  to  pass  the  said  special  examination, 
the  student  shall  be  required  to  take  the  subject  again  in 
the  class-room.  Failing  to  present  himself  for  the  special 
examination,  the  student  shall  be  debarred  from  recitation 
in  any  subject  until  he  shall  take  the  said  special  exam- 
ination. 

5.  Continued  absence,  without  cause,  in  excess  of  the 
allowed  number  of  absences,  may  become  a  subject  for 
discipline. 

6.  As  respects  attendance  at  chapel,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  absences  shall  be  allowed  as  in  the  case  of  class- 
room exercises. 

7.  Excess  of  the  allowed  number  of  absences  from  the 
chapel  exercises  may  become  a  subject  for  discipline. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


[The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Course  pursued.] 


Bacon,  Walter  Valentine, 

Leyden. 

Belden,  Frank  Orson, 

Castile. 

Braker,  George,  Jr., 

Brooklyn. 

Brokaw,  Lewis  Ellsworth, 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Bryan,  Thomas  Joseph, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Coburn,  Fred  Eugene, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Erdmann,  Adolph  Frederick, 

Brooklyn. 

Fitch,  Everett  Henry, 

Noank,  Conn. 

Harmon,  Dwight  Dana, 

Lawrenceville. 


Howe,  Sherman  Lorenzo, 

East  Dover,  Vt. 

Lang,  George  Wells, 

Skaneateles. 


5  Eaton  Hall. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 
A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 
B  0  IL  House. 

A  KE  Pierce  Memorial. 
$T  A  Hall. 
B  0  n  House. 
Ban  House. 
34  E.  C. 


Hendrickson,  Judson  Cooper,       I         $  r  A  Hall. 

Mexico. 


Mr.  Patterson's. 
23  W.  C. 
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Leonard,  James  Sydney, 

Hamilton. 

McLellan,  Robert  Inglis, 

Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Parsons,  Walter  Bergen, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Pettes,  Benjamin  Hiram, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

Smith,  Preston  Hopkins, 

Hamilton. 

Smith,  Will  Bertrand, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

White,  William  Frank, 

Hamilton. 

Wood,  Idell  Hartson, 

Boonton,  N.  J. 


Ill         Mr.  G.  F.  Leonard's. 


I         41  E.  C. 


V         A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 


I         #  K  V  House. 


Ill         Mr.  L.  M.  Smith's. 


I         Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 


I         Mrs.   Mary  G.  White's. 


I         AT  House. 


Seniors, 


20 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 


Aldrich,  Cyrus, 

Hamilton. 

Becker,  Frederick  Curtis, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Blanden,  Merrill  Jay, 

Belleville. 

Bown,  Byron  Arthur, 

Fairport. 

Briggs,  George  Albert, 

Hamilton, 

Brownell,  Clark  Tinkham, 

Cambridge. 


Cheney,  Samuel  Torrey  Reed,  I 

Jamaica,  Vt. 

Chester,  Wayland  Morgan,       I 

Noank,  Conn. 

Cobb,  George  Watson,  I 

Fairport. 

COLEGROVE,  DWIGHT  HEMAN,  I 

Clinton. 

Eddy,  Burt  Henry,  I 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


I         <P  F  A  Hall. 
I         Mr.  J.  H.  Burnss. 

I  0  A '  V  House. 

I  AT  House. 

I  Mrs.  M.  D.  Kinmonth's. 

I  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burns's. 
0  K  W  House. 


Edwards,  James  Romulus, 

Mount  Vernon  Springs,  N.  C. 

Fogg,  Miller  Moore,  Jr., 

Palermo,  N.  J. 

Galpin,  Fred  Tower, 

Canandaigua. 

Goddard,  William  Dean, 

Hamilton. 


B  0  II  House. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hum's. 
Mr.  Dart's. 
16  E.  C. 


I  28  W.  C. 

I  Ben  House. 

I  Bluff  Street. 

I  Mrs.  J.  R.  Goddard's„ 
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Hunter,  William  Jr., 

Ilion. 

Larkin,  Albert  Edwin, 

Camillus. 

Leete,  John  Hopkins, 

Detroit,  Mich 

Martin,  Herbert  E., 

Homer. 

Morris,  Frank  Richard, 

Portland  ville. 


II  24  E.  C. 

Ill  Rev.  H.  S.  Loyd's. 

I  Mr.  J.  W.  Hum's. 

I  6  Payne  Street. 

I  AT  House. 


Newell,  Harry  Emory,  III         A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Davenport. 


Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 

Buffalo. 

Risley,  Adna  Wood, 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Alfred  William, 

Oneida. 

Stark,  Clifford, 

Waverly. 

Schmidt,  Emanuel, 

Hudiksvall,  Sweden. 

Stelle,  William  Bergen, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Strong,  William  Mahlon, 

Terrytown,  Pa. 

Taylor,  James  Paddock, 

Hamilton. 

Van  Kirk,  Herbert, 

Greenwich. 
F 


I  ARE  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  Mr.  C.  F.  Risley's. 

I  28  W.  C. 

I  Miss  Berry's. 

I  Professor  Schmidt's. 

I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  37  W.  C. 

I  Professor  Taylor's. 

I  Mrs.  A.  L.  Brown's. 
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Willcox,  Frank  Grenell,         I         A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Charles  Carl,  I         <P  K  W  House. 

Decatur,  111. 

Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 
Many,  James  Warren,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Abel's. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Peddie,  John  Wayland,  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Juniors,  -  34 


STUDENTS 
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SOPHOflORE  CLASS 


Anderson,  John  Benjamin,        I 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Applegate,  John  Stilwell, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Bogart,  Will  Edwin,  I 

Masonville. 

Bustin,  Dennis  Joseph,  I 

Towanda,  Pa 

Carr,  George  Henry,  I 

Clarence  Center. 

Chester,  Howard  Eldridge,    I 

Albion. 


Clare,  Daniel  Hunt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Jesse  Butrick, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Finch,  John  Wellington,  I 

Earlville. 

Grant,  Elmer  Daniel,  I 

Westville. 

Griffith,  John  William,  I 

Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Hatch,  Frederick  William,      I 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hilton,  J.  Arthur, 

Brooklyn. 


20  w.  c. 


I  J  A  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  College  Street. 

I  Mr.  Woodruff's. 

[  33  E.  C 

31  W.  C 


I  21  W.  C 


Ill  Mr.  W.  Hubbard's. 


21  W.  C. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 

37  W.  C. 

14  W.  C. 


V  Mrs.  D.  P.  Hill's. 
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Maclay,  Walter, 

Fleetville,  Pa. 

Molyneaux,  Harry  Samuel, 

Millview,  Pa. 

Munro,  Fayette  Smith, 

Camilkis. 

Munro,  Philip  Allen, 

Camillus. 

Nims,  Herbert  Edward, 

Decatur,  111. 

Sargent,  Roscoe, 

Sandy  Creek. 

Sheldon,  Edward  Howard, 

Wakefield,  Mass 


I  37  W.  C. 

Ill  0  A  ¥  House. 

I  J  A  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

I  33  E.  C. 

I  0  A  W  House. 


Ill 


Stackpole,  Markham  Winslow,        I 

Hamilton. 

Turner,  James  Olin,  I 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Vredenburgh,  Irving  Ezra,  V 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Walker,  Abbott  Revere,  I 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Waterhouse, William  Parmelee,  III 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Williams,  Frank  Martin,  I 

Durham  ville. 


Williams,  George  David, 

Durham  ville. 


Winters,  Herbert  Daniel, 

Dundee. 


29  E.  C. 
Mrs.  Stackpole's. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Waldron's. 
<P  E  A  Hall 
14  W.  C. 
Miss  Berry's. 
Mr.  H.  Tibbitts's. 
Mr.  H.  Tibbitts's. 
<P  A  W  House. 
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Winters,  Walter  Payne, 

Land,  Fla. 

Woodruff,  Ernest  Hall, 

Waverly. 


I       $  K  V  House. 


I       0  r  A  Hall. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 


Bacon,  Charles  Bowman, 

New  Lebanon. 

Chittenden,  Arthur  Smith, 

Binghamton, 

Hanks,  Harvey  Alexander, 

Cossayuna. 

Hicks,  Kenneth  Clark, 

Canandaigua. 

Simpson,  Arthur  Henry, 

Wolverton,  Eng. 


Professor  Maynard's. 

Mr.  Tripp's. 

Mrs.  Neiss's. 

A  K  E  Pierce  Memorial. 

1  W.  C. 


Sophomores, 


35 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Abercrombie,  Abraham  Lincoln,     I 

Pomona,  Fla. 


#  K  W  House. 


Allen,  William  Orville, 

Hamilton. 


Bingham,  Ira  Wilcox, 

Spencer. 


Bradford,  William  Edward,         IV 

Owatonna,  Minn. 


Brown,  William  Henry, 

Dresserville. 

Carter,  John  Pillsbury, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Crandall,  Joseph  Bertram, 

Brooklyn. 

Davies,  Rees  Oliver, 

Neath,  Pa, 

Ford,  Frank  Ernest, 

Camden. 

Grenell,  Burt  Budington, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hughes,  Walter  Lincoln, 

Brooklyn. 

Lovett,  Frederick  Crosby, 

Brandon,  Vt. 

MacCall,  Charles  Augustus, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


I       Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Allen's. 
Ill       Mr.  F.  H.  Ingalls's. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Abel's. 


II       Mrs.  Manchester's. 


I       35  W.  C. 


I       AY  House. 


Ill       <b  K  '/'■  House. 


I       25  W.  C. 


I       Mr.  Wolcott   Hubbard's. 


II       A  K  E  Pierce    Memorial. 


I       46  E.  C. 
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Mills,  Charles  Elmendorf, 

Dennysville,  Me. 

Negus,  Cyrus  William, 

Penn  Yan. 

Parsons,  James  Smith, 

Oxford. 

Rowe,  Arthur  Clare, 

Wappinger's  Falls. 

Severn,  Herman  Harrison, 

Ogden  City,  Utah. 

Smith,  Francis  Abner, 

Meredith. 

Stackpole,  Pierpont  Langley, 

Hamilton. 

Steen,  Elmer  Le  Roy, 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Harry  English, 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Tibbitts,  John  Clark, 

Utica. 


Vinton,  Sumner  Redway, 

Hamilton. 


I  AY  House. 

I  16  W.  C. 

I  Mr.  Patterson's. 

I  16  W.  C. 

I  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodrich's. 

I  Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

I  Mrs.  Stackpole's. 

I  35  W.  C. 
I       Mr.  E.  B.  Sheldon's. 

II  35  E.  C. 

I  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodrich's. 


Wheeler,  William  Louis,  V       Mrs.  Wheeler's. 


Hamilton. 

White,  Foster  Hamilton, 

Seneca  Falls. 

Wilcoxen,  Wilfred  Milo, 

Macedon. 

Winegar,  William  Hoadley, 

Amsterdam. 


I       B  8  n  House. 


I       Mr.  Patterson's. 


I       Prof.  Brigham's. 
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Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree 


Beebe,  Archibald, 

Sherburne. 

Chiba,  Kozo, 

Tokio,  Japan. 

McKinley,  Livingston, 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Norton,  Harry  Adams, 

Hamilton. 

Runyon,  Charles, 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

Shufelt,  Floyd  G. 

Malone. 

Sprague,  Delos  Everett, 

Penn  Yan. 

Vassar,  John  Ellison, 

Poughkeepsie. 


Mr.  Tripp's. 


Mr.  Hum's. 


dTJ  Hall. 


Bluff  St. 


/>'  S  U  House. 


16  E.  C. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Swift's. 


B  8  11  House. 


Freshmen, 


36 
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SUMflARY 


Seniors,         ---______  20 

Juniors,     -                 -                          -  34 

Sophomores,          ________  35 

Freshmen,           --.___._  36 

Total,         ________  125 


ABBREVIATIONS 


E.  C. 
W.  C. 
A.  H. 


East  College. 

West  College. 

Alumni  Hall. 


Commencement  Exercises 


Oration 


THURSDA  Y,  JUNE  16,  1892 


INVOCATION 

nusic 


Mammonism 


Arthur  Mosely  Allen 


Oration  The  Church  of  the  Future 

George  Sheldon  Beckwith 

Oration  The  Mission  of  Wendell  Phillips 

Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg 

Music 

Oration  William  II,  The  Extraordinary 

Archibald  Smith  Knight 

Oration  The  Chinese  Question 

Burton  Henry  Marenes 

Oration  Pessimism  and  the  Present  Age 

Henry  Sterling  Potter 

Music 

Oration  Robertson  of  Brighton 

John  Herman  Randall 

Oration  The  Statesmanship  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

Elmer  Tilson  Stevens 

Music 
Oration  The  Czar  and  His  People 

James  Verne  Sturges 

Oration  The  Fight  of  Evolution 

Arthur  Grant  Taylop 

Music 

Conferring  of  Awards  and  Degrees 

Benediction 


DEGREES 
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DEGREES 


CONFERRED  JUNE  16,  1892 


Ph.  B. 


Howard  William  Murphy, 
Arthur  Grant  Taylor, 


A.  B. 


Arthur  Mosely  Allen, 
George  Sheldon  Beckwith, 
Louis  Carl  Huestis  Biggs, 
Dan  Sheldon  Carpenter, 
Emmett  Inman  Case, 
Harvey  William  Chollar, 
Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg, 
Charles  Witcraft  Haines, 
Fred  Howard  King, 
Archibald  Smith  Knight, 
Charles  Augustus  Lemon, 
Burton  Henry  Marenes, 
Henry  Sterling  Potter, 
Frank  Hazen  Potter, 
John  Herman  Randall, 
Elmer  Tilson  Stevens, 
James  Verne  Sturges, 
Archibald  Heyer  Sutphin, 
Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager, 


Albany. 
Waverly,  Pa. 

Georgetown. 

Schenectady. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Westport. 

Plai7ifield,  N  J. 

Homer. 

Barries  Corners. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oswego. 

Mexico. 

Attica. 

Norwich. 

Carthage. 

Carthage. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cochituate,  Mass. 

North  Norwich. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 

Cohoes. 
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A.  M.  (In  Course) 


Rev.  Thomas  Bickford, 
Frank  H.  Bennett, 
Rev.  Horace  G.  McKean, 
Edward  B.  Shallow, 
Rev.  William  J.  Sholar, 
Edward  M.  Van  Kirk, 
Rev.  Fred  S.  Retan, 
Robert  Bruce, 

A.  n.  (Honorary) 

J.  Spencer  Kennard,  Esq., 


D.  D. 


Rev.  Samuel  H.  Greene, 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
Rev.  James  A.  Spurgeon, 


Branford,  Conn. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

Brookly?i,  JV.   Y. 

Suffield,  Conn. 

La  Crosse,   Wis. 

Hamilton,  N.   Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

London,  England. 
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HONORS 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The   following  members  of  the  class  of  1892  were  admitted  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  : 

Dan  Sheldon  Carpenter 
Hugh  Gilmore  Gregg 
Burton  Henry  Marenes 
Henry  Sterling  Potter 
John  Herman  Randall 
Archibald  Heyer  Sutphin 
Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes 

Thomas  Joseph  Bryan,  First. 

Idell  Hartson  Wood,  Second. 

Committee   of  Award,  Professor  John  T.   Stoddard,   Ph.  D., 
Smith  College. 

The  Lasher  Prizes  in  English  Composition 

Robert  Inglis  McLellan,  First* 

William  Frank  White,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,   Professor  John  M.  Manly,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Allen  Prizes  in  English  Composition 

Miller  Moore  Fogg,  Jr.,  First. 

James  Paddock  Taylor,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  James  R.  Truax,  Union  Col- 
lege. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes 

James  Paddock  Taylor,  First. 

Emanuel  Schmidt,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dart- 
mouth College. 
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The  Osborn  flathematical  Prizes 

William  Frank  White,  First. 

Preston  Hopkins  Smith,  Second. 

Committee  of    Award,  Professor  Arthur    Latham  Baker,  C. 
E.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Rochester. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes 

Miller  Moore  Fogg,  Jr.,  First. 

Clifford  Stark,  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Professor  Albert  G.  Harkness,  Brown 
University. 

The  Fourteenth  Kingsford  Prize  Contest 

CLASS  OF  1893. 


Robert  Inglis  McLellan, 

First. 

Everett  Henry  Fitch, 

Second. 

class  of  1894. 

Adna  Wood  Rislev, 

First. 

Frank  Richard  Morris, 

Second. 

class  of  1895. 

Markham  Winslow  Stackpole, 

First. 

John  Benjamin  Anderson, 

Second. 

C  Rev.  H.  A.  Cordo,  D.  D., 

Cortland. 

Committee  of  Award,  <  Samuel  T.  Hillman,  Esq., 

New  York. 

(Rev.  S.  T.  Ford, 

Syracuse. 

Dodge  Entrance  Prizes 

CLASS  OF  1895. 

Elmer  Daniel  Grant,     « 

First. 

Daniel  Hunt  Clare, 

Second. 

John  Wellington  Finch, 

Third. 

class  of  1896. 

Sumner  Redway  Vinton, 

First. 

Joseph  Bertram  Crandall, 

Second. 

Hermon  Harrison  Severn, 


Third. 


The  Alumni  Association 


The  membership  of  this  Association  consists  of  Graduates  from 
any  one  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Colgate  University  or  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received  Hon- 
orary Degrees  from  the  University.  These,  after  application,  are 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  also  includes  Associate  Mem- 
bers duly  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


Officers  for  1892=1893 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Byron  A.  Woods,  ('73,) 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Willcox,  D.  D.,  ('62,) 
Prof.  Welland  Hendrick,  ('80,) 
Edward  D.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  ('73,) 
Rev.  Leonard  J.  Dean,  ('71.) 

SECRETARY. 

Charles  W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  ('62,) 

TREASURER, 

Prof.  James  M.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  ('67,) 

ORATOR, 

Prof.  William  P.  Thomson,  ('77,) 

ALTERNATE. 

Rev.  Warren  G.  Partridge,  ('78,) 

necrologist. 
Prof.  Albert  P.  Brigham,  ('79,) 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


1802.                       CALENDAR  1893. 
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C — Commencement. 

O — Opening  of  Fall  Term. 

X— Close  of  Fall  Term. 

University  Calendar 


1892. 

September  8. 
December  19-21. 

December  21. 


Fall  Term  commenced  Thursday. 
Term-Examinations,     Monday,    Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Fall  Term  closed,  Wednesday. 


1893. 
January  5. 
January  7. 
January  14. 

January  26. 
February  22. 

March  1. 
March  20-22. 
March  22. 


CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

Winter  Term  commenced,  Thursday. 

Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 

Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination, 
Saturday. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 

Holiday,  (Washington's  Birthday.) 

Clarke  Prize  Orations  presented,  Wednes- 
day noon. 

Term-Examinations,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 

Winter  Term  closes,  Wednesday. 


March  30. 
April  1. 

April  5. 

April  7. 


VACATION  OF  ONE  WEEK 

Spring  Term  commences,  Thursday. 
Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 
Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Eassays  presented, 
Wednesday  noon. 

Clarke  Prize  Exhibition,  Friday. 
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May 

n. 

May 

30. 

June 

3- 

June 

7- 

June 

10. 

June 

i3>  14 

June 

14-16 

June 

19,  20 

June 

19. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

20. 

June 

21. 

June 

21. 

June 

22. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

Commencement       Orations       presented, 

Thursday  noon. 
Holiday,  (Decoration  Day,)  Tuesday. 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination,  Sat- 
day. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination, 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination,  Satur_ 
day. 

Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday. 

Term-Examinations,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday. 

First  Entrance-Examinations,  Monday, 
Tuesday. 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamation,  Monday 
afternoon. 

Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy,  Tuesday 
morning. 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate,  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. 

Meeting  of  University  and  Education 
Boards,  Tuesday. 

Meeting  of  Education  Society,  Tuesday 
evening. 

Anniversary  of  the  Seminary,  Wednesday 
morning. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Seventy-Third  Commencement  of  Col- 
gate University,  Thursday. 


CALENDAR 
VACATION  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS 
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September  12—14. 

September  14. 
September  16. 
November  7. 

December  18—20. 
December  20. 


Second  Entrance-Examinations,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Fall  Term  commences,  Thursday. 
Special  Examinations,  Saturday. 
Holiday,  (Election  Day,)  Tuesday. 
Thanksgiving    Recess,   Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday. 

Term- Examinations,     Monday,    Tuesday, 

Wednesday. 
Fall  Term  closes. 


CHRISTHAS  VACATION 


INDEX 


Abbreviations,  93. 

Absences,  Regulations  concerning,  80. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class,  require- 
ments foi',56  ;  Advanced  Standing,  58; 
to  Special  Courses,  58 ;  by  Certifi- 
cate, 59. 

-'Eschylus,  Course  in,  16. 
Aid  to  Students  73. 
Allen  Essay  Prizes,  76  ;  Awarded,  97. 
Alumni  Hall,  67. 

Alumni  Association,  Officers  of,  99;  Re- 
quirements for  Membership  in,  99. 

American  History,  Courses  in,  3b. 

Anglo  Saxon,  Courses  in,  20. 

Arabia,  Documentary  History  of,  Courses 
in,  19. 

Arabic,  Course  in,  18. 

Aramaic,  Courses  in,  19. 

Aristophanes'  "  Clouds,"  Course  in,  17. 

Aristotle,  Course  in,  17. 

Art,  History  of,  Course  in,  37. 

Arts,  Course  in,  41  ;  Synopsis  of,  43. 

Assyrian,  Course  in,  19. 

Astronomy,  Course  in,  30 ;  University  Ex- 
tension Course  in,  64. 

Bachelors'  Degrees,  41 ;  Synopsis  of  Re- 
quirements for,  43. 

Baldwin  Greek  Prizes,  75;  Awarded,  97. 

Baptist  Education  Society,  5,  72,  73. 

Baptist  Historical  Collection,  68,  69. 

Biblical  Literature,  Department  of,  26; 
Courses  in,  26 ;  University  Extension 
Courses  in,  62. 

Board,  72. 

Botany,  Courses  in,  ^. 

Brooks  Collection,  70. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  66. 


Calendar,  1892-3,  100;    University,   101. 

Campus,  The,  66. 

Chaucer,  Courses  in,  20. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  The,  67. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  33;  University  Ex- 
tension Courses  in,  62 ;  Required  for 
Admission,  58 ;  Expenses  of  Courses, 
72 ;  Prizes,  77 ;  Award  of  Prizes,  97. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Department  of, 

33  ;  Equipment  of  Department,  67. 
Christianity,  Evidences  of,  Course  in,  38. 
Cicero,  Course  in,  13. 
Clarke  Oration  Prize,  77. 
Class  of  '84  Debate  Prize,  78. 
Colgate  Academy,  5,  40. 
Colgate  Library  Building,  67. 
Colgate   University,  Historical   Sketch,   5 ; 

Press  Club,  68. 
Colleges,    East  and  West,   66,   67. 
Commencement,   Exercises    of    1892,   94 : 

Prize,  78. 
Committee,  Executive,  8. 
Constitutional  Law,  English,  Course  in,  36. 
Corporation  of  the  University,  7  ;  Officers 

of,  8. 
Courses  of  Study,  43. 
Courses,  Special,  Admission  to,  58. 

Debate,  Prizes,  78. 

Degrees,    Bachelors',   41 ;    Masters',     54  ; 

Conferred  in  1892,  95,  96. 
Delinquents,  Examination  of,  79,  81. 
Demosthenes,  Course  in,  16. 
Determinants,  Course  in,  29. 
Dodge    Collection,    68;   Dodge    Entrance 

Prizes,  75  ;  Award,  98. 
Douglass  Herbarium,  70. 


INDEX 
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East  College,  66. 

Education,   History,  Course  in,  40;  Insti- 
tutes, 40 ;  Methods,  40. 
Education  Society,  The,  5 ;  Scholarships,  73. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  Course  on,  19. 
Elective  Studies,  Choice  of,  80 ;  Statement 

of,  45>  47,  49,  jit  53- 

Elizabethan  Poetry,  Course  in,  21. 

Elizabethan  Drama,  Course  in,  21. 

English,  Department  of,  19;  Courses  in, 
20,  23  ;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  62  ;  Early  and  Middle  Courses  in, 
20;  Poetry  of  the  18th  Ceutury, 
Courses  in,  21 ;  Romantic  Poetry,  22  ; 
Victorian  Poetry,  22;  Prose,  Courses 
in,  22 ;  Fiction,  23 ;  Constitutional 
Law,  36 ;  Required  for  Admission,  56. 

Ethics,  Christian,  Courses  in,  38,  39. 

Ethiopic,  Course  in,  19. 

Euripides,  Course  in,  16. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  Course  in,  ^- 

Examinations,  Entrance,  59 ;  Term,  79 ; 
for  Delinquents,  79,  81. 

Expenses,  71. 

Executive  Committee,  8. 

Faculty,  9. 

French,  Courses  in,  23,  24 ;  for  Admission , 
58 ;  University  Extension  Courses  in, 
64 ;  Revolution  36. 

Freshman  Class,  Admission  to,  56 ;  Stu- 
dents in,  90. 

Geology,  and  Natural  History,  30. 
Geology,   Courses   in,   31,    32;  University 

Extension  Courses  in,  64. 
German,   Courses   in,   24 ;  for  Admission, 

58 ;     University    Extension     Courses 

in,  63. 
Government,  79. 

Government  Document  Collection,  68. 
Graduate  Courses,  54. 
Graduates,  Resident,  54;  Non-resident,  55. 
Graduation,  Requirements  for,  41. 
Greece,    Institutional    History  of,    Course  j 

in,  35- 
Greek,    Department    of,    15 ;    Courses   in, 

15,  18;    University  Extension  Courses 

in,  62 ;  New  Testament,    Courses   in, 


17 ;  for  Admission,   57 ;    Philosophy, 
History  of,  Course  in,  17  ;   Prizes,  75'; 
Award  of  Prizes,  97. 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  66. 

Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Insti- 
tution, 5. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  6. 

Hebrew,  Courses  in,  18,  19. 

Hellenistic  Greek,  Course  in,  17. 

Herodotus,  Course  in,  16. 

History,  Courses  in,  35 ;  for  Admission,  57  ; 
University  Extension  Courses  in,  65  ; 
American,  Courses  in,36;  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, Course  in,  17 ;  of  Modern 
Philosophy.  39 ;  Department  of,  35  ; 
of  Art,  37  ;  of  English  Literature,  20 ; 
of  Education,  40. 

Honors  for  1892,  97. 

Horace,  Course  in,  14. 

Horace  and  Catullus,  Course  in,  14. 

Iliad,  Course  in  the,  15. 

Inquiry,  Society  of,  71. 

Institutions  of  Middle  Ages,  Course  in,  35. 

Isaac  Davis  Section,  68. 

Italian,  Courses  in,  25,  26. 

Junior  Class,  Students  in,  84. 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  Course  in,  14. 

Kingsford  Declamation  Prizes,  75; 
Award  of  Prizes,  98. 

Laboratory,  Chemical,  67. 

Lasher  Essay  Prizes,  76;  Award  of 
Prizes,  97. 

Latin,  Department  of,  13;  Courses  in,  13- 
15;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  65;  for  Admission,  57;  Prizes,  76; 
Award  of  Prizes,  98;  Inscriptions, 
Course  in,  15. 

Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes,  77  ;  Award  of 
Prizes,  97. 

Letters  and  Philosophy,  Courses  in,  41  ; 
Synopsis  of,  46,  48. 

Letters  and  Science,  Courses  in,  41 ;  Syn- 
opsis of,  49,  52. 

Lewis  Commencement  prize,  78, 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 


Library — 

Building,  67 ; 

University,  68 ; 

Special  Collections  in,  68,  69 ; 

Staff,  11. 
Literature,  Courses   in     English,    20;    in 

American,  22  ;  in  Biblical,  26. 
Logic,  Course  in,  37. 

Madison  University,  5. 

Masters'  Degrees,  54. 

Material  Equipment,  66. 

Mathematics,  Pure,  Department  of,  28 ; 
Courses  in,  28,  29;  University  Exten- 
sion Courses  in,  62 ;  for  Admission, 
56;  Prizes  in,  76;  Award  of  Prizes  in, 98. 

Mediaeval  History,  Course  in,  35. 

Memorabilia,  Xenophon's,  Course  in.  16. 

Middle  Ages,  Institutions  of,  Course  in,  35. 

Mineralogy,  Courses  in,  34. 

Ministerial  Students,  Aid  to,  73. 

Modern  Greek,  Course  in,  18. 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of,  23 ;  for 
Admission,  58 ;  University  Extension 
Courses  in,  63,  04. 

Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History, 
Collections  in,  70,  71. 

Odyssey,  Course  in,  15. 

Officers  of  the  University  Corporation,  8. 

Oratory,   Courses  in,   27;    Prizes,  77,   78; 

Greek,     16 ;       University      Extension 

Courses  in,  65. 
Organization,  12. 
Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes,    76 ;    Award 

of,  98. 

Pedagogy,  Department  of,39 ;  Courses  in, 
40 ;  University  Extension  Courses 
in,  65. 

Paleontology,  32. 

Persius,  Juvenal  and,  Course  in,  14. 

Philology,  Comparative,  19;  Semitic,  19; 
Course  in,  19. 

Philosophy,  Department  of,  37  ;  Courses  in 
Letters  and,  46,  48 ;    Greek,   History 
of,  Course  in,  17  ;    University  Exten 
sion  Courses  in,  64. 

Physics,  Course  in,  30. 


Physics  and  Astronomy,  Department  of,  30  ; 

Courses  in,  30;    University  Extension 

Courses  in,  64. 
Plato.  Course  in,  17. 
Plautus  and  Terence,  Course  in,  14, 
Pliny,  Course  in,  14. 
Political  Economy,  Department  of,  36. 
Post-Graduate  Studies,  54. 
Press  Club,  Colgate,  68. 
Prizes,  75  ;  Award  of,  97. 
Psychology,  Course  in,  38. 

Quaternions,  Course  in,  29. 

Reformation  and  Renaissance,  History 
of,  Course  in,  36. 

Regulations,  Special,  79. 

Religious  Societies,  71. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation,  History  of, 
Course  in,  36. 

Requirements  for  Admission,  56. 

Requirements  for  Graduation,  41. 

Resources  and  Aid,  73. 

Rhetoric,  Courses  in,  27  ;  University  Ex- 
tension Courses  in,  65. 

Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Department  of,  26. 

Rome,    Institutional    History    of,    Course 

in,  35. 

Roman  Literature,  Course  in,  14 ;  Univer- 
sity Extension  Courses  in,  65. 

Room  Rent,  72. 

Scholarships,  Education     Society,    73 ; 

University,  73. 
Science,    Courses  in   Letters   and,  50,  52  ; 

Equipment  of  Departments  of,  70 ;  for 

Admission,  58. 
Seminary  Courses,  Greek,  16,  18;  English, 

21 ;      English      Constitutional     Law, 

36 ;  American  History,  36. 
Semitic    Languages,     Department  of,  18 ; 

Courses  in,  18,  19;  University  Exten- 
sion Courses  in,  63. 
Semitic  Philology,  Course  in,  19. 
Senior  Class,  Students  in,  82. 
Septuagint,  Course  in,  17,  18. 
Shakspere,  Courses  in,  21. 
Socialism,  Contemporary,  Course  in,  37. 
Societies,  Religious,  71. 
Society  for  Inquiry,  71. 


INDEX 
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Socrates,  Course  on,  16. 
Sophocles,  Course  in,  16. 
Sophomore  Class,  Students  in,  87. 
Sophomore  Latin  Prizes,  76  ;  Award  of,  98. 
Special  Courses,  Admission  to,  58  ;  Certifi- 
cate of  Attainments  in,  80. 
Special  Regulations,  79. 
Standing,  How  Determined,  79. 
Students.  Undergraduate,  82. 
Summary  of  Students,  93. 

Tacitus,  Course  in,  13. 

Terence,  Plautus  and,  Course  in,  14. 

Thucydides,  Course  in,  16. 


University,  Colgate,  Sketch  of,  5 ; 
Grounds,  66;  Library,  67,  68;  Cor- 
poration of,  7;  Faculty  of,  9;  Calen- 
dar, 1 01. 

University   Extension,  61 ;  Courses  in   62. 

West  College,  66. 

William  Ward  Memorial  Collection,  69. 

Xenophon's  Memoriabilia, Course  in,  16. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  71. 

Zoology,  Courses  in,  33. 
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